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III  Tins  Issue ... 

Mob  violence  occurs  in  Portland  and  other  places  around  the  world, 
but  in  Clatsop  County  -  never.  Well,  almost  never.  In  1962,  vacationing 
students  rioted  in  Seaside  on  Labor  Day  and  again  the  next  two  years. 
Hugh  McKenna’s  first-hand  account  appears  in  this  issue,  provided  by 
his  son,  also  named  Hugh.  It  reveals  how  a  mild-mannered  man  pelted 
with  rocks  and  bricks  can  respond  with  so  much  anger  that  he  looks 
torward  to  the  next  confrontation.  McKenna  put  the  blame  for  the  riot 
on  Seaside’s  mayor  Pysher  as  does  the  1965  government  paper  assessing 
the  causes  (in  the  CCHS  archives).  A  different  view  of  the  riot  from  a 
high  school  student  Stew  Dodge  is  in  the  next  story. 

Also  in  this  issue  are  some  of  the  many  photos  Sam  Foster,  former 
CCHS  President,  took  of  Tony  Moreno’s  treasure  hunt  on  the  beach  at 
Manzanita. 

Stan  Simson  sent  us  a  humorous  story  of  his  experience  working  at 
Zero  Zone  Lockers  tor  Don  Jossy. 

Martha  McKeown’s  book  Alaska  Silver  (the  reminiscences  of  Mont 
Hawthorne)  has  been  abridged  for  Cumtux  by  Bruce  Berney,  former 
CCHS  director,  in  the  hope  that  readers  will  search  out  libraries  that 
will  have  copies  that  can  be  checked  out. 

— The  Editor 
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The  1962  Seaside  Labor  Day  Riot 

by  Hugh  McKenna 


I  HERS  HAVE  THEIR  own  memories 
^ot  the  1962  Seaside  riot,  'this  is  my 
own  remembering  and  the  telling  ot 
it  is  true  to  my  own  memory. 

All  summer  long  there  had  been  no 
police  presence  on  Broadway.  Ihe  rea¬ 
son  was  simple:  our  tour-term  mayor, 
Les  Raw,  had  become  unpopular  with 
the  voters  and  an  element  determined 
on  change  had  nominated  and  elected 
the  town  drunk  to  be  mayor. 

His  name  was  Maurice  Pysher. 
this  new  mayor  had  publicly  tired  the 
police  chiet  at  his  inaugural  council 
meeting  and  had  appointed  his  own 
choice  to  be  chiet,  with  public  orders 
not  to  bother  people  who  were  hav¬ 
ing  tun,  especially  not  on  Broadway. 
Unitormed  police  were  torbidden  to 
appear  on  that  street;  the  new  mayor 
had  been  arrested  so  many  times  tor 
public  drunkenness  and  he  was  de¬ 
termined  that  this  should  not  happen 
to  others. 

A  certain  amount  ot  disorder  had 
been  with  us  all  summer  long;  now 
summer  was  winding  down  with 
Labor  Day  looming.  The  sidewalks 
were  not  sate,  according  to  my  ob¬ 
servations,  and  I  was  none  too  happy 
when  my  wife  announced  that  she 
and  our  titteen-year-old  son  would 
be  walking  downtown  on  Saturday 
evening  to  see  the  crowd.  I  stayed 


home  with  the  other  three  children, 
whose  ages  were  tive,  nine  and  eleven. 
We  were  sitting  in  the  living  room 
listening  to  me  read  a  book,  having  a 
thoroughly  enjoyable  time,  when  the 
telephone  clamored  tor  attention. 

It  was  Seaside  tireman,DonJohnson, 
calling  trom  the  tire  station,  speaking 
tor  Chiet  Clarence  Owen;  the  situation 
downtown  was  out  ot  control  and  all 
hremen  were  to  report  to  the  tire  hall. 
Click. 

Leaving  my  daughter  in  charge 
ot  the  house  until  Jane  could  return 
trom  downtown,  I  letf  tor  the  station 
in  our  sedan.  What  to  wear  to  a  riot? 
Walt  Kelly  had  put  it  so  well,  "Shall  I 
take  my  hre  helmet  or  my  hymnal?" 
Surely,  all  they’d  want  us  to  do  was 
direct  traffic,  so  for  that  I  should  wear 
my  unitorm  cap  and  a  wool  jacket,  for 
it  might  be  a  long  night  and  turnouts 
(which  we  had  recently  been  issued) 
would  be  uncomlortable.  Bad  deci¬ 
sion,  that,  and  I  had  to  live  or  die  with 
it... 

We  assembled  at  the  station  and 
Red  McCall  was  the  senior  officer. 
He  appointed  a  crew  of  about  eight, 
including  himself,  to  ride  a  tanker  to 
Broadway  and  Columbia  where  we 
were  needed.  I  don’t  recall  the  names 
ot  the  rest  of  the  lucky  crew,  but  'Led 
Johnson  and  I  rode  the  tailgate  and 
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budtlicd  up  for  the  event,  vvluitever  it 
was  going  to  he.  Red  seemed  to  know 
what  he  was  doing  and  directed  us  over 
the  f'irst  Avenue  Ikidge  to  C^dumhia, 
tlien  had  us  wrap  a  hydrant  on  tlie  east 
side  of  C?olumhia  about  two  hundred 
feet  north  of  Broailway.  Soinetme 
dropped  off  at  the  liydrant  and  we  laid 
t wivand  a  lialf  incli  liose  to  Ihoadway, 
spotting  the  pumper  m  the  middle  of 
the  intersect u>n. 

Scattered  groups  of  young  people, 
im>stly  male,  mostly  college  age,  were 
watching  hut  did  not  get  in  the  way. 
Ihere  was  a  crowd  roar  tiT>m  farther 
west  i>n  Broailway  toward  the  turn 
ari>und,  hut  no  demonstration  where 
we  were.  A  lone  state  trooper,  a  game 
ci>mmissu>n  corporal  named  Ritter, 
walked  calmly  through  the  crowd  to 
consult  with  Red,  who  had  us  lay  more 


line  west  on  Broadway,  )ust  east  of  the 
.Merriman  Hotel,  lhat  meant  we  had 
ahiHit  a  thousand  feet  of  line  stretched 
out,  hiroked  up  to  the  Ciolumhia  Street 
hyvlrant  instead  of  to  the  hydrant  by 
the  hotel  where  we  were  parked.  Ihis 
proved  ti>  he  a  tactical  error,  hut  we’d 
never  drilled  ti>r  a  ruU  and  now  we 
had  one. 

1-or  a  while,  we  waited  with  two 
hose  lines  laid  from  the  pumper,  two 
and  a  halt  inch  nozzles  ready,  and 
two  men  to  a  nozzle.  led  and  1  held 
ourselves  ready  while  we  watched  the 
cnnvd  surging  hack  and  forth  between 
our  line  and  the  turnaround.  1  loi>ked 
the  situation  over  to  see  what  could  he 
bettered,  short  of  cutting  and  running 
ti>r  home.  Ihe  a.xes,  they  were  carried 
m  holders  on  the  sides  of  the  pumper, 
seemed  to  he  asking  to  he  used.  1 
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Seaside  io-foot  lifeguard  tower 
[This  was  taken  du 

didn’t  want  anyone  pulling  an  ax  otl 
and  hitting  me  with  it;  it  would  hurt. 
Without  saying  anything,  I  took  both 
axes  and  put  them  inside  one  ot  the 
bins.  Corporal  Ritter  was  watching. 

“What  did  you  do  that  tor?” 

“It  you  have  to  ask,  I’m  putting 
temptation  out  ot  sight,”  I  replied. 

An  old  woman,  drunk  as  a  skunk, 
was  haranguing  the  crowd,  which  was 
gathering  to  listen  to  her  with  some 
interest.  Standing  on  the  equivalent  of 
a  soapbox,  she  was  about  twenty  feet 
trom  Ted  and  me  where  we  stood  at 
the  ready.  She  was  calling  us  pigs  and 
exhorting  the  young  crowd  to  kill  us 
all.  dhat  seemed  beyond  the  pale  to 
'Fed  and  me;  we  agreed  on  our  hrst 
target,  ifthe  water  was  to  be  turned  on. 


IS  OFFENSIVE  WEAPON  DURING  RIOT. 

RING  THE  1963  Riot] 

Alter  (probably)  titteen  minutes, 
the  mob  shifted  again  and  began  to 
tear  clubs  ott  the  liteguard  tower. 
Tliey  had  carried  it  olf  the  beach  and 
it  now  laid  on  its  side  in  the  middle  ot 
Broadway.  Red  McCall  shook  his  head 
at  that  and  quietly  said  to  us,  “They’re 
starting  to  destroy  property.  Turn  on 
the  hoses.” 

The  other  hose  team  began  to 
play  a  spray  ot  water  on  the  crowd, 
then  shitted  to  straight  stream  for 
some  cleanup.  Ted  and  I  stuck  to  our 
private  plan  and  swept  the  old  lady  otf 
her  soapbox  with  a  straight  stream, 
washed  her  over  the  sidewalk  and  out 
into  the  street  where  she  squawked 
and  screamed,  slithering  round  and 
round  in  the  stream.  We  washed  her 
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ilowH  lUoadway  as  tar  as  wc  could, 
pausing  troin  time  to  time  to  jet  down 
the  moh,  which  opened  and  scattered. 
'Ihey  didn’t  like  being  wet. 

A  tier  a  short  time,  we  began  to  sense 
that  we  were  losing  hose  pressure. 
Whoever  was  engineering  the  [uimper 
did  his  best,  but  the  tlunisaiul  loot 
sup[dy  line  was  vulnerable  and  was 
beingcut;  there  must  have  beenovera 
dozen  ligures  crouched  over  the  hose, 
stabbing  it  with  pocket  knives. 

As  the  mob  ch>sed  about  us,  I’etl 
announced.  Tin  a  Uner,  iu>t  a  lighter!  ” 
lie  knocked  someone  down  with  a 
lull  swing  ol  the  brass  nozzle,  then 
disappeared  down  the  street.  1  loi>ked 
around;  the  other  hose  line  was  laying 
loose  m  the  street,  the  pumper  was 


running,  but  with  no  one  left  to  run 
it  and  no  water  lelt  ti>  use.  We  should 
have  short  coupled  to  the  nearby 
hydrant  by  the  Rogers  1  Intel,  but  there 
wasn  t  time  now.  It  was  too  late. 

The  mob  surged  back  west  on 
broadway.  Why?  I  don  t  know.  No  one 
was  laying  down,  so  we  must  ni>t  have 
killed  or  been  killed  yet,  but  it  wouldn  t 
be  hmg.  Here  they  came,  a  lew  wav 
mg  sticks,  but  mostly  holding  rocks 
or  bi>ttles,  whatever  they  could  liiul 
on  the  beach  or  Prom.  1  was  trapped 
between  the  mob  and  the  pumper,  not 
sure  where  the  crew  was  and  unable 
tt>  go  look.  Ihey  ran  toward  me  and 
the  first  rocks  began  ilymg  at  me,  their 
only  target.  Rocks,  1  noticed,  make  a 
d liferent  sound  when  they  tly  by  your 
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Oregon  State  Patrolman 
Harold  Leonhardt  removes 
ONE  student  from  THE  RIOTING. 
Leonhardt  was  later  hurt. 

head;  the  bottles  make  more  noise, 
kind  ol  a  whoofing  sound  from  the 
open  neck  cutting  the  air.  I  seemed  to 
have  plenty  ot  time  to  notice  things 
like  that. 

Finally,  this  was  it:  having  survived 
a  major  war  and  the  hazards  ol  the 
electric  utility  industry,  I  was  going  to 
be  killed  by  a  gang  ol  thugs  on  the  main 
street  ol  my  own  home  town.  I  made  a 
decision  that  the  wounds  were  going  to 
be  in  the  Iront  when  they  recovered  my 
body.  Slipping  a  hose  wrench  Irom  the 
pumper’s  tool  compartment,  I  walked 
slowly  toward  the  advancing  crowd. 
There  was  plenty  of  time  to  look  at 
them  and  even  to  make  an  estimate 


ol  numbers:  at  least  two  hundred  that 
I  could  count,  with  more  behind.  1 
noticed  girls  among  the  crowd  who 
were  handing  rocks  to  their  boy  Iriends 
so  they  could  hurl  them  with  greater 
force.  Everyone  knows  that  girls  can  t 
throw.  My  children  would  miss  me, 
but  they’d  have  the  memory  that  their 
father  died  facing  the  loe.  "Come  on, 
you  bastards! "  1  thought,  "Don  t  make 
me  go  to  you!" 

Something  took  me  in  the  head.  I 
suppose  it  was  a  rock  although  I  didn  t 
see  it.  My  unilorm  helmet  broke  the 
blow,  but  it  staggered  me  and  lor  a  mo¬ 
ment  I  went  down  on  one  knee.  Maybe 
I  was  praying,  who  knows?  But  when  I 
came  to  my  feet  and  resumed  my  slow 
advance,  the  unexpected  happened: 
the  mob  broke  and  ran  Irom  me,  all 
two  hundred  of  them!  Perhaps  they 
had  decided  to  go  get  more  rocks? 

'There  was  some  tumult  among 
them,  several  changed  course  to 
come  at  me.  lliat  gave  me  a  splendid 
opportunity  to  use  the  wrench,  which 
I  did  with  abandon,  not  caring  who  or 
what  part  I  hit.  Tlien  there  was  no  one 
in  Iront  of  me,  and  when  I  returned  to 
the  pumper  and  the  street  was  clear  of 
thugs,  except  lor  a  couple  who  howled 
a  lot  and  seemed  to  be  hurt.  I  don’t 
know  who  hurt  them,  but  it  lelt  good 
to  be  alive  and  to  see  them  clutching 
arms,  shoulders,  and  hips  as  they 
limped  away  crying. 

On  the  sidewalk  east  ol  the  pumper 
there  was  a  strange  pileup  of  bodies, 
like  a  football  scrum.  Nothing  else 
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sccincJ  as  pressing  at  tlie  inoineiit,  so 
1  walked  to  it.  jack  1  lunl,  a  man  1  knew 
as  a  brotlier  to  t>ne  ot  i>ur  tiretiglit- 
ers,  came  up  to  me,  wide  eyed.  "My 
brother  Jim’s  in  that  pile!” 

Well,  we  couldn’t  let  Jim  stay  in 
that  pile  and  Jack  didn’t  seem  to  know' 
who  w-as  m  there,  “  jim  I  lurd,  are  you 
in  there?  A  mullled  reply,  Jim’s  vtiice. 
He  seemed  to  be  near  the  bottom.  1 
li>oked  arc)und.  Ihere  was  no  help  in 
sight,  and  the  mob  seemed  to  still  be 
at  the  turnaround.  1  could  tell  by  the 
surging  moan  that  came  tViim  them, 
1  i ke  Zu lus  gett  i ng  ready  to  att ack  aga i  n. 


l  aking  the  top  figure  of  the  pile-up 
by  the  long  hair  (he  couldn’t  be  one  of 
ours,  not  with  hair  like  that),  I  touched 
his  nose  with  my  hose  wrench  and 
invited  him  to  run  for  his  life,  which 
he  did  with  great  enthusiasm.  Ihe  ne.xt 
one  down  w'as  a  another  stranger  and 
1  was  impatient.  I’m  afraid,  looking 
back,  that  he  had  major  dental  repairs 
to  dt)  later,  but  he  wouldn’t  let  go  until 
I’d  done  the  deed  on  his  mouth.  1  le  he 
rain  away  crying  and  bleeding.  I  was 
sorry  about  that. 

Ihe  ne.\t  one  was  pinning  Jim  I  lurd 
dow'n,  I  could  see,  but  he  let  go  and  ran 
when  he  realized  retribution  was  at 
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Guards  with  fire  hydrant  wrenches  as  ‘convincers’  persuaded 

SEVERAL  STUDENTS  TO  SQ.UAT  DOWN  AND  AWAIT  ARRIVAL  OF  PADDY  WAGON 

(The  Oregonian) 


hand.  From  what  I  could  see,  he  might 
be  Still  running.  |im  had  another  rioter 
pinned  down.  He’d  caught  him  with 
a  knife  in  his  hand,  cutting  hose,  and 
Jim  had  pinned  him  to  the  sidewalk, 
the  other  mobsters  piling  on  him  like 
a  scrimmage.  Jim  was  somewhat  hurt 
but  the  one  on  the  bottom  was  looking 
a  bit  worn.  As  I  took  him  by  the  scruff 
and  prepared  to  talk  to  him,  a  very 
welcome  state  trooper  appeared  and 
asked  what  was  going  on.  1  turned 
my  prisoner  over  to  the  trooper  with 
a  quick  explanation.  The  trooper 
marched  him  off  in  an  arm  lock  in  the 
direction  of  Columbia  Street. 

Other  state  troopers  appeared, 
and  very  welcome  they  were,  the 
contingent  from  Astoria.  One  of  them 


told  me,  the  state  police  riot  squad  was 
almost  here.  That  seemed  like  an  excel¬ 
lent  idea.  Blood  was  pouring  down  my 
face  from  the  cut  in  my  forehead  that 
had  been  inflicted  by  the  missile  that 
hit  me.  dhose  bastards  are  poor  rock 
throwers,  I  thought  to  myself. 

Here  they  came,  back  down  the 
street  to  us,  and  I  watched  a  state 
trooper  stoop  to  pick  up  a  fair-sized 
rock  that  had  landed  near  him  and 
flung  it  into  the  crowd  of  them.  'Ihere 
is  no  way  he  could  have  missed,  as  he 
had  only  the  one  throw,  while  they’d 
had  hundreds  by  now. 

For  some  reason,  I  began  to  be  tired 
about  this  time  and  lay  down  in  the 
street  by  the  Mode  O’Day  dress  shop 
to  rest  for  a  little  bit.  It  couldn’t  have 
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been  for  very  long,  but  when  1  opened 
iny  eyes  again  it  was  to  see  a  wonderful 
sight;  any  number  of  pairs  of  highly- 
polished  shoes,  topped  with  striped 
unitorm  pants.  Ihe  heels w'ere  pointed 
toward  me  and  they  had  formed  a 
ring  around  my  supine  body.  1  began 
to  rise,  still  holding  the  hose  wrench, 
and  heard  the  most  wonderful  sound. 
1  later  learned  that  it  was  the  voice  of 
Captain  1  ucker  ot  the  OSI’  riot  squad 
and  he  was  shouting  the  wt)rds,  “Riot 
Squad,  clear  the  street!” 

Clear  the  street  they  did,  in  the 
most  handsome  fashion.  When  those 
thirty-two  state  troopers  marched  up 
the  street,  not  one  single  rioter  was  left 
on  his  feet.  Ihey  had  most  formidable- 
looking  clubs  or  batons,  which  they 
used  skillfully  and  in  a  most  admirable 
fashion.  Ihey  disappeared  toward  the 
turnaround  and  individual  state  troop¬ 
ers  scooped  up  the  garbage  from  the 
street,  leading  them  away  somewhere. 
Some  of  the  garbage  was  bawling  but 
none  of  them  had  to  be  carried;  the 
blows  had  been  painful,  not  crippling. 

Staggering  a  little,  1  went  up  the 
street  to  see  that  our  pumper  wassafe. 
It  was.  f^y  now  we  had  been  reinforced 
with  more  firefighters  and  there  was 
our  Chief,  Clarence  Owen,  with  a 
wild  Norwegian  look  in  his  eye  and 
clutching  a  most  admirable  softball 
bat.  I  wished  I  could  have  the  used  that 
bat.  C'larence  was  e.xtremely  angry  at 
the  damage  done  to  our  hose,  which 
seemed  to  be  mostly  a  loss.  I  wished 


he’d  have  been  as  angry  for  the  blood 
I’d  shed!  .\ly  own,  that  is. 

Ihere  was  further  commotion,  this 
time  by  the  entrance  to  the  l  imes 
Iheatre.  Some  big  fella  was  making  a 
disturbance  and  no  state  trooper  was 
at  the  scene.  I  talked  to  him  for  a  while 
w'ith  my  hose  wrench  and  he  changed 
his  attitude.  Actually,  I  was  trying  to 
get  him  to  be  taken  to  the  hospital  for 
treatment,  as  someone  had  bloodied 
him  up  badly  before  1  saw  him.  For 
that  matter,  we  made  a  good  pair  and 
Clarence  told  me  to  go  with  him  in  a 
police  car  to  the  hospital.  He  and  I  got 
acquainted  on  the  ride;  he  had  been  in¬ 
nocent  of  rioting,  just  came  out  of  the 
door  of  the  bowling  alley  and  someone 
began  hitting  him. 

Ourdriver  was  Corporal  Ritter.  He 
had  disappeared  from  the  scene  after 
everyone  had  been  overwhelmed,  had 
driven  himself  to  the  hospital  to  get 
repaired,  and  then  returned  to  service. 
1  told  him  what  one  of  the  not  squad 
had  told  me  and  what  we  had  believed 
until  we  saw  him;  that  he  had  been 
taken  to  hospital  and  died  there,  lhat 
was  just  before  the  riot  squad  took  oil, 
which  must  have  given  them  a  cause 
to  strike  for.  Ritter  shook  his  head  m 
disbelief;  he  wasn’t  dead  at  all. 

At  the  hospital,  the  big  fella  and  1 
were  both  treated.  I’d  been  asked  by 
one  of  the  state  troopers  during  the 
melee,  wouldn't  1  let  him  clean  the 
blood  off  my  face.  “No,  leave  it  be, 
they’re  scared  spitless  when  they  see 
my  face  now!”  Which  they  were... 
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Image  from  The  Orgonian,  1962 


State  Policemen  walk  down  Seaside  Street  Sunday  afternoon 

WIELDING  riot  STICKS  TO  PREVENT  ANY  FURTHER  OUTBREAKS. 

They  were  later  joined  by  National  Guard.  (The  Oregonian) 


The  mob  had  left  the  turnaround 
by  now  and  the  State  was  in  charge  of 
the  street.  The  firemen  re-grouped  and 
took  our  pumper  back  to  the  station, 
counting  their  wounds.  Dick  Walter 
had  been  most  severely  attacked;  some 
misguided  young  person  had  Hung  a 
brick  oft  the  root  of  the  Seasider  Hotel, 
three  stories  high,  and  hit  Dick  on  the 
head.  His  fancy  new  fireman’s  helmet 
had  been  broken  into  two  halves,  but 
Dick  was  still  on  his  feet  and  as  angry 
as  the  rest  of  us. 

They  forted  up  at  the  ftre  station  at 
851  Broadway  and  counted  casualties 
while  reloading  the  pumper-load 
of  hose  that  had  been  sabotaged. 


Clarence  brightened  up  a  bit,  as  for 
whatever  reason,  all  the  dozens  of  cuts 
in  the  hose  were  near  the  couplings, 
none  toward  the  center  of  the  hose 
lengths.  It  would  be  possible  to  cut  oft 
the  ends  and  put  the  couplings  back 
on,  with  the  hose  only  a  couple  of  feet 
shorter  than  it  should  be. 

Someone  drove  me  from  the  hos¬ 
pital  back  to  the  fire  station  and  I 
mustered  with  the  living.  My  wool 
jacket  was  covered  with  blood  and  my 
uniform  cap  would  never  be  the  same, 
but  it  was  a  lot  better  than  being  dead. 
I  hurt  in  strange  places. 

There  was  still  commotion  going  on 
downtown  but  we  hung  dose  to  the 
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lire  liall.  Ihe  Seaside  city  p«.)lice  were 
guarding  the  city  hall,  and  did  a  good 
job  ot  It.  Some  ot  them  came  over  to 
see  what  had  happened  to  us,  angry 
that  their  orders  torbade  them  to  act 
as  policemen. 

Clarence  tt>ld  me  to  go  home.  He 
had  someone  drive  me  in  my  own  car, 
with  a  lire  rig  lollowing,  to  bring  the 
driver  home.  1  don’t  remember  much 
about  that  part,  with  the  adrenaline 
all  gone,  and  1  lurched  a  bit  as  1  was 
walked  to  my  own  trout  door. 

It  was  about  two  or  three  in  the 
morning,  but  my  wile  and  all  four 
children  were  waiting  up  in  the  living 
room  tor  Daddy  to  be  carried  home 
on  a  board.  Ihey  all  looked  horrilled 
at  the  bloody  mess  ot  my  clothes.  My 
lirst  words  were,  "It’s  not  all  mine!” 

Ihat  was  Saturday  night,  the  lirst 
ot  September,  1962.  VVe  did  it  again 
the  next  night,  but  to  a  lesser  extent, 
by  Monday  morning,  the  road  out 
ot  town  was  lull  ot  young,  battered 
people  walking,  st  reams  i>t  them,  some 
limping  and  at  least  one  on  crutches. 
Si>me  ot  their  cars  weren’t  m  shape  to 
be  driven,  whatever  happened  to  them. 
Someone  seemeil  to  have  damaged  a 
lot  ot  cars  that  weekend. 

Sunday  night,  I  watcheil  as  another 
load  (there  had  been  several)  was  taken 
from  our  overcri>wded  jailhouse,  and 
put  on  Crown  Zellerbach  crew  buses, 
with  a  shotgun  guard  standing  by 
the  driver.  Ihey  were  headed  lor  the 
county  jail,  as  most  had  been  booked 
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by  the  local  judge  by  then.  None  of 
them  looked  in  lit  condition  to  throw 
any  rocks. 

I've  kept  a  list  ot  the  names  ot  the  ri 
oters  convicted  and  the  lines  they  paid. 
\U)st  ot  them  got  oil  tor  S ^00  apiece,  a 
large  sum  in  1902.  Nearly  all  were  trom 
Seattle,  I’ortland  and  I'ugene. 

f  lashbacks'  You  don’t  have  tt>  be 
a  X'letnam  veteran  to  get  them.  I  had 
them  li>r  years  and  was  hardly  able  to 
stand  111  a  theatre  crowd  without  back 
ing  up  against  a  wall.  I’m  over  all  that 
now,  unless  this  writing  brings  it  back. 

We  did  It  all  again  m  19(11  and  l9^4, 
with  llrelighters  manning  the  station 
on  Labor  Day  weekends  toryears  after. 
Some  ot  the  things  we  did  after  that 
19(12  Labor  Day  were  vicious,  but  I  II 
let  someone  else  write  about  that.  I’ve 
had  enough  reliving  ot  a  bad  time, 
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The  Louie  Files:  ’62  Seaside  Riot 

by  David  Craig 


0  ^  HEN  I  started  running  blogposts 
/\/ about  “Louie  Louie,”  I  discovered 
some  history  along  the  way.  In  the  case 
of  finding  the  location  of  the  Pypo 
Club,  I’ll  admit  I  was  befuddled.  The 
origins  of  the  Kingsmen’s  recording 
could  he  found  at  the  club  in  Seaside, 
Oregon.  While  the  Pypo  Club  was  not 
central  to  the  ’62  riots,  when  discussing 
this  history  with  my  friend  Jell  Dodge, 
he  told  me  his  father  Stew  Dodge,  had 
been  a  witness  to  the  event.  I  knew 
there  was  more  to  this  era  to  cover. 
Stew  Dodge  has  been  a  longtime 
Portland  musician,  was  well  as  an 
active  participant  behind  the  music 
scene  through  the  sound  company  he 
owns.  I’ve  never  been  to  a  riot  so  I  had 
to  hear  a  firsthand  account. 

Stew:  In  the  summer  of  ’62,  I  was 
headed  for  my  senior  year  of  high 
school  at  North  Catholic,  which  is 
right  down  the  street.  Now  it’s  an 
Arby’s  restaurant  on  Lombard  Street. 

Our  family  hung  out  at  the  beach. 
We  had  friends  who  owned  a  cabin 
at  Tolovana  Park.  It  was  a  neat,  but 
beat-up  five-bedroom  beach  cabin  and 
we’d  rent  it  before  school  started.  We 
hung  out  in  Cannon  Beach  and  Seaside 


a  lot.  One  Saturday  night,  we  went 
in  to  Seaside.  We  had  a  great  beach 
party  going.  It  was  Pete  Dressier  and 
Al  Kemmer.  Tliere  were  maybe  four 
guys  and  three  of  the  foxiest  chicks 
that  ever  went  to  North  Catholic 
High  School.  I  actually  struck  up  a 
conversation  with  Fran  Yohn,  who 
was  absolutely  fantastic,  and  1  had 
high  hopes  until  the  Seaside  lifeguards 
came  walking  down  the  beach. 

Pete  Dressier  got  beat  up.  They 
threw  the  guitar  in  the  fire,  drank  all 
our  beer  and  then  split.  Nobody  got 
really  hurt.  It  was  a  power  move.  It 
was  the  lifeguards.  Ihere  was  a  guy,  his 
nickname  was  Hodun,  a  big  guy  and 
there  was  another  guy  (I'm  not  going 
to  mention  his  name)  who  was  kind  of 
the  head  lifeguard. 

The  next  day,  1  went  down  to  the 
turnaround,  I  think  with  Al  Kemmer, 
and  these  guys  were  hanging  around 
the  lifeguard  tower,  strutting  around. 
Tlaey  made  some  crack,  “Hey  you,  have 
a  good  party  last  night?”  I  said,“No, 
we  didn’t  have  a  good  party  at  all. 
You’re  gonna  wish  you  never  did  that 
because  Labor  Day  weekend  I  ’m  going 
to  bring  all  my  friends  down  here  and 
we’re  going  to  get  even  with  you.  So 
hie  that  away." 
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Pyih),  the  under  21  club  in  Ska  side. 

The  Address  No  i  Proadway  was  eor  the  first  location  when  the  club 
WAS  on  the  turnaround  [above  the  natatorium].  The  above  picture 
SHOWS  the  second  and  longest  lasting  location  on  CIcean  Way. 

—  Hugh  McKenna 


Saturday,  Labor  Day 

WttKENI)  ’62 

So,  we  found  ourselves  down  at 
the  coast.  Oh,  tliere  was  lialt  a  do/en 
guys.  Things  started  getting  really 
crowded  and  really  cra/y.  It  was  just 
huge,  packed;  you  had  to  walk  in  the 
streets  because  the  sidewalk’s  too  full. 
Ihis  is  one  thing  the  good  residents  of 
Seaside  probably  don’t  want  to  admit, 
but  I  was  seventeen  and  1  looked  like 
1  was  twelve  and  I  could  walk  into  any 
one  of  three  or  tour  taverns  to  buy  a 
case  of  beer,  as  long  as  I  took  it  down  on 
the  beach.  Well  let  me  think.  Was  that 
a  good  idea?  Maybe  not.  So  Saturday 
was  pretty  cra/y,  there  wasn't  any 
aberrant  behavior  I  don’t  think,  it  was 
)ust  a  huge  party. 


The  day  oe  the  riot,  Sunday, 
Sept.  2.\' d 

The  Times  'Theater  is  on  .Main 
Street.  It’s  like  a  long  block  away  from 
the  turnaround,  a  four  way  stop  now 
with  the  light,  and  we  were  just  walk 
ing  up  and  down  the  sidewalk  and 
hangingout.  Alight  started.  As  I  recall. 
It  was  a  guy  who  went  to  University  of 
(.Vegon  and  the  other  guy  was  a  javelin 
thrower  from  L’SC  or  something,  and 
it  was  like  a  |ohn  Wayne  movie.  Ihese 
guys  were  slugging  it  out. 

It  was  a  fair  fight,  but  it  was  a  real 
tight.  Hverybody  backed  up,  so  there 
was  like  a  twenty-foot-diameter  ring 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  intersec¬ 
tion  where  these  guys  were  lighting, 
fiverybody’s  cheering  them  on  and 
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finally  they  said,  “Do  you  want  to 
quit?”  and  “Yeah,  I’ll  quit.” 

'I’he  lighters  shook  hands  and 
walked  down  the  street  to  get  a  beer, 
when  the  cops  showed  up.  I  can't  re- 
naemberwhy,  but  one  guy  got  arrested 
and  they  cuffed  him  and  threw  him 
in  the  backseat  of  the  squad  car.  They 
were  already  headed  up  Broadway 
towards  the  turnaround,  so  they  drove 
up  to  the  turnaround  and  the  crowd 
followed  them,  dhey  tried  to  take  a 
right  hand  turn  at  the  turnaround,  but 
they  couldn't  move  because  there  were 
too  many  kids.  It  was  really  packed 
and  people  were  yelling,  screaming 
and  cheering  and  stuff  and  drunk. 
Everybody  was  drunk.  You  know  the 
average  age  seemed  to  me  to  be  around 
twenty-one  or  twenty-two,  college  age. 
I  was  kind  of  in  the  minority.  I  was  a 
junior  in  high  school. 

Somebody,  and  I  was  right  there 
watching  it,  somebody  ran  up  and 
opened  the  rear,  passenger  side  door 
on  the  cop  car,  grabbed  the  guy  that 
was  in  the  back  and  spirited  him  away. 
All  of  a  sudden  they  didn't  have  their 
prisoner  anymore.  So,  one  of  the  cops 
slammed  the  back  door,  hopped  in, 
and  they  drove  back  into  town.  When 
they  got  down  in  front  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  they  couldn’t  move  again. 

It  was  too  crowded.  I  was  standing 
there  with  hundreds  of  people,  lire 
cops  were  saying,  “Okay,  break  this  up, 
let  us  through  here.”  From  somewhere 
up  the  street  towards  the  beach,  a 
Blitz  Weinhard  stubby  bottle  flew 


through  the  air  and  punched  out  the 
rear  window  of  the  cop  car.  dhat  was 
it.  'Ihe  crowd  kind  of  went,  “uh  oh,” 
and  the  cops  were  able  to  get  into  their 
car  and  take  off.  We  didn’t  see  another 
cop,  (I’m  thinking  this  was  five  or  six 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  somewhere  in 
there),  for  two  or  three  hours;  nobody, 
no  authority  at  all.  Ihey  all  just  gave 
up,  which  was  probably  a  good  idea. 
By  this  time,  they  started  calling  in 
county,  state  cops,  cops  from  Astoria, 
cops  from  all  the  agencies  up  and  down 
the  North  Coast. 

It  was  just  anarchy,  you  know.  It 
was  thousands  of  kids,  with  nobody  in 
charge;  everybody  was  drunk,  having 
a  great  time.  So  we’re  all  back  up  at  the 
turnaround  and  Al  Kemmer  says  we 
should  get  some  guys,  three  or  four 
guys,  and  start  chanting,  “Let’s  get 
the  tower.” 

Statute  of  limitations:  okay,  I  was 
not  afraid.  I  lived  my  life  and  so  did 
they.  A  thousand  people  streamed 
down  into  the  sand  and  pushed  over 
the  lifeguard  tower.  It  was  like  two- 
and-a-half  stories  tall  and  it  was  right 
next  to  the  turnaround.  A  long  way 
from  the  water.  We  thought,  "Well  that 
was  interesting." 

Then  about  fifty  people  picked  it 
up,  carried  it  up  the  steps,  and  stood 
it  up  in  the  middle  of  the  turnaround. 

I  was  thinking,  "This  is  interesting... 
you  know  this  is  getting  out  of  control." 
Tlien  they  started  rolling  it  end-over¬ 
end  down  Broadway.  It  took  like  fifty 
guys  to  do  that.  It  was  spectacular. 
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just  whtMi  1  was  thinking  it  had  pretty 
much  disintegrated  tVnm  falling  over 
a  bunch  ot  times  on  the  cement,  the 
cops  started  coming  up  the  street 
along  with  a  fire  engine. 

I'he  tire  engine  came  up  maybe 
about  a  block  away  from  the  actual 
turnaround,  and  they  hooked  it  up  to 
the  fireplug,  tired  that  thing  up,  and  got 
theirhigh  pressured  hose.  1  think  they 
only  had  one  hose,  but  they  might’ve 
had  two.  t  hey  had  started  hosing 
down  the  crowd,  which  was  great  fun, 
you  know.  Again,  it  didn’t  start  getting 
cra/y  until  tiremen  and  cops  and  other 
people  with  some  sort  of  authority 
in  Seaside  started  using  ax  handles. 
Ihey  started  beating  on  the  kids  and 
arresting  them. 

My  good  triend,  who  grew  up  two 
houses  away  from  Pat  Daily,  he  went  to 
jail  that  night,  they  got  him  lor  incit¬ 
ing  a  riot,  hauled  him  oil,  and  put  him 
in  jail.  VVe  bailed  him  out  the  next  day. 

There’s  a  picture  ot  a  guy  with  a 
newspaper  holder,  and  1  was  right 
there,  watching,  lie  tried  hitting 
si>mebody  with  that  holder.  'Ihen  the 
water  stopped  as  the  hose  quit  and  a 
kid  came  running  up  the  street  with 
the  keys  to  the  lire  engine  in  his  hand, 
a  huge  cheer  tollowing  him. 

It  got  tough  after  that.  It  got  really 
rough.  Ihere  were  li>ts  ot  cops.  1  don  t 
think  the  National  Cluard  made  it 
there  that  day.  I  remember  they  were 
there  the  llrst  thing  in  the  morning. 
'Ihey  called  up  the  (uiard  and  that  was 
pretty  much  it  for  the  anarchy  trom 


the  thousands  ot  kids  up  and  down 
the  coast. 

Ihree  or  tour  of  us  walked  out  of 
town  to  CJearhart,  which  is  the  next 
town  north,  and  we  all  slept  m  a  barn. 
1  don’t  know  whose  barn  it  was.  It  was 
Labor  Day.  It  got  pretty  chilly  that 
night  but  1  can  remember  all  of  us 
slept  in  the  hay  in  the  corner  of  this 
barn  because  all  ot  the  highways  were 
closed,  lhat's  the  chronology  trom  my 
memory. 

Porthind  Orbit:  But  the  cops  left  and 
you  ^uys  l:ind  of  were  set  off  what  Lind 
of  rioting  was  ^oin^  on  riffit  As  the  cops 
left?  U'ds  it  /ig/i/iiig:’ 

.Stew:  No,  it  was  a  party.  It  wasn't 
even  edgy,  you  know,  it  was  a  party. 
1  think  the  seamier  element,  1  think 
that’s  when  stull  started  getting  bro¬ 
ken,  and  1  wasn’t  up  on  Broadway 
when  they  were  breaking  windows  and 
Stull  and  1  think  that  was,  1  can’t  really 
remember  it  that  was  betore  the  rein- 
torced  police  got  back  up  the  street.  It 
may  have  been.  With  the  tire  engine, 
that  was  great  tun  getting  hosed  down 
with  water  but  they  were  gone  a  long 
time.  My  leehng  was  that  it  was  still  a 
giant  drunken  party. 

Portland  (hbit:  Combined  with 
maybe  some  underage  drinking. 

Stew:  Some! 

Portland  Orbit:  But  vuu  mentioned 
the  older  crowd  too,  2 1  to  22  mixed  in  with 
hiffi  school  kids. 

Stew:  ihere  was  wholesale  drink¬ 
ing.  They  were  lined  up  in  the  bars 
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Image  from  The  Oregon  ian's  OreconL;  ve.com.  1962  Press 


Enraged  young  man  rushes  at  police  with  newspaper  stand.  Moments 
LATER  HE  WAS  DOWN  AND  MEEK  AS  A  LAMB.  (The  OrEGONIAn)  [sEE  COVER  PAGE.] 


buying  cases  ot  beer  and  then  going 
down  to  the  beach. 

Portland  Orbit:  As  far  as  those  life¬ 
guards,  didyou  ever  catch  up  with  them? 

Stew:  Yeah,  the  next  day.  We  walked 
down  there,  me  and  halt  a  dozen  of  my 
buddies  walked  down  the  steps  and 
there  were  tour  stakes  in  the  ground 
and  they  had  it  roped  ott  where  it  used 
to  be.  1  thought  that  was  a  wonderful 
memorial.  It  was  suggested  that  it 
would  be  a  really  good  idea  if  we  got 


the  hell  out  ot  Seaside  right  then  and 
we  did.  lliat  was  Labor  Day,  that  was 
Monday.  I  didn’t  press  it.  I  didn't  want 
to  get  something  going  all  over  again 
but  1  was  able  to  look  at  the  stakes  in 
the  ground  and  smile  at  them. 

Portland  Orbit:  You  pretty  much  got 
the  last  laugh  because  their  stand  had 
been  destroyed. 

Stew:  And  then  twenty-five  years 
later  or  thirty  years  later,  I  was  hanging 
out  with  this  girl  who  lived  in  Cannon 
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Rioting  students  at  Seaside  Sunday  night  switched  erom  violence  to 
MUSIC  AND  DANCING  AETER  WISE  EROEOSAI.  THEY  TAkK  l/I*  A  COl.l  ECTION  AND 
HIRE  A  DANCE  HAND  TO  ELAY  ROCK  AND  ROLL  MUSIC.  SoME  OE  THE  HUNDREDS 
OE  DEMONSTRATORS  ARE  SHOWN  ON  HEA(  11  PASSING  THE  HAT  EOR  MONEY  WHICH 
BROUGHT  MUSIC,  ENDING  THREAT  OE  NEW  RIOT.  (TllE  OrEGONIAn) 


Beach  and  her  landlord  was  the  yuy. 
I  tliink  l)is  name  is  Hick  Donica  or 
something,  he  was  tlie  head,  he  wasn’t 
the  big  tougli  guy  hut  tliese  guys, 
tliey’re  all  king  ol  the  Pypo  Cduh  and 
Stull.  Ihey're  real  celebrities  in  .Seaside 
and  insullerable  jerks.  And  he  was 
Maggie’s  landlord  at  the  house  she 
was  living  at,  in  C^uinon  beach  and 
this  was  in  ’yo,  ‘yi  maybe,  and  1  knew 
who  he  was  and  I  ran  into  him  a  couple 
times  and  he  kept  going,  “Ho  1  know 
you'”  Ihis  was  to  years  later  and  1  was 
like,’‘Nti  1  don’t  think  so.  ”  1  le  U>oked  at 
me  tunny  and  said  that  two  or  three 
times  over  that  summer. 

PortLinii  Orbit:  Wluit  arc  vuur 


tluni^hts  as  far  as  Scasuic  nut  wiintui^ 
to  talk  about  it? 

Stew:  It  ’s  tunny  because  m  the  mid 
70s,  I  worked  at  a  place  and  one  ot  the 
guys  I  worked  with,  (the  guy  worked 
out  in  the  warehouse.  Sonny  was  the 
guy’s  name),  he  was  from  Seaside  and 
he  was  there  during  the  not.  It  came 
up  once  and  they’re  all  pissed  oil  that  it 
gave  Seaside  a  bad  name.  Yeah,  sleepy 
little  beach  town. 

Portlaiiil  Orbit:  I  uiciiii  part  of  niy 
thought  IS  it  was  ri^lit  before  I  iCiii  born 
but  I  think  about  back  then  you...  think, 
early  oos  everybody's  respectful,  b'or  this 
or  thiit,  you  Ctiii  think  about  the  Marlon 
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'I’he  Wailers  q^uieted  demonstrating  youths  at  Seaside  Sunday  night 

AFTER  24  hours  OF  DISTURBANCES  IN  RESORT  COMMUNITY.  MoRE  THAN  6o 
STUDENTS  WERE  ARRESTED  BY  CITY  AND  STATE  POLICE."  (ThE  OrEGONIAn) 

[Reportedly,  they  were  playing  from  the  roof  of  the  Pypo  Club] 
BELOW:  Stew  Dodge,  far  left  from  US  Cadenza  band  lineup,  1966 
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Hnim/o  type’s,  the  WtUl  Ones  or  some- 
thin^,  It's  not  a  Inker ^ony^  thing  hut... 

Stew:  No,  anil  that  wasn’t,  if  you 
look  at  the  pictures.  I’ve  been  looking 
at  the  pictures  and  actually  I've  been 
seeing  guys  and  I’m  going  okay  1 
remember  that  guy.  1  don’t  know  who 
was  at  tault.  lo  do  things  over  again, 
that  kid  shouldn’t  have  thrown  that 
beer  bottle.  Maybe  they  shouldn’t  have 
arrested  that  kid.  Ihey’re  trying  to  do 
a  big  power  play  in  front  of  a  thousand 
drunk  college  students,  maybe  that 


wasn't  smart.  Nobody  down  there... 
none  ol  the  cops,  sleepy  little  Seaside 
town,  the  w'orst  they’d  ever  done  was 
roust  a  drunk  or  a  bounced  check. 
Ihis  was  totally  new'  ground  tor  them 
so  it  was  a  comedy  ot  errors,  1  think. 
There  wasn’t,  except  tor  the  tower, 
there  w'asn’t  any  sort  ot  pre-planned 
thing,  so  it  was  not  a  conspiracy.  It  was 
something  that  got  out  of  hand. 

Mony  thanks  to  Jfjf  S.  Dodge  and 
Mr.  Stew  Dodge,  too! 


The  Pypo  Club  was  started  by  Oney  Camberg  for  teenagers — where 
alcohol  was  not  allowed,  see  the  Spring  1993  Cumtux. 


Some  of  the  bands  that  played  The  Pypo  Club  during  those 
great  years  of  Northwest  music  were: 


The  Archies 

The  Moguls 

Atlantis 

MOXIE 

The  Beachcombers 

Paul  Revere  &  The  Raiders 

Big  G  and  theCheerios 

The  Pied  Pipers 

The  Counts 

The  Portland  Zoo 

The  Critiques 

The  Rivingtons 

Disraeli 

The  Sonics 

The  Furys 

The  Squires 

Gene  Vincent 

Syncopated  Sound 

Gentlemen  Wild 

Teddy  &  The  Rough  Riders 

Grant's  Blueboys 

The  Wailers 

James  Henry  &  The  Olympics 

Wheel  of  Fortune 

King  Harvest 

White  Heart 

The  Kingsmen 
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List  courtesy  of  Portlasd  Orbit  bloc  post 


Zero  Zone  Lockers 

by  Stan  Simson 


'  ^  )hen  I  WAS  a  sophomore  in  high 
/V^chool,  I  landed  a  job  at  Zero  Zone 
Lockers.  In  the  days  before  home 
freezers  were  in  widespread  use,  people 
would  rent  a  frozen  food  locker  to  store 
perishables  that  would  not  fit  in  the 
freezer  compartment  of  their  refrigera¬ 
tor.  Zero  Zone  also  had  a  meat  cutting 
shop  and  cured  and  smoked  hams  and 
bacon  to  sell. 

My  sister  Joyce  was  working  in  the 
ofhce  at  the  time  and  she  alerted  me 
to  the  job  opening.  During  the  school 
year,  I  worked  four  hours  a  day  during 
the  week  and  eight  hours  on  Saturday. 
In  the  summer,  I  worked  forty-eight 
hours  a  week.  I  was  paid  seventy-hve 
cents  an  hour  in  the  first  year,  raised  to 
one  dollar  an  hour  in  the  second  year, 
and  $1.25  an  hour  in  the  third.  I  was 
able  to  save  quite  a  bit  before  leaving 
for  college,  even  after  buying  my  own 
car  and  having  some  spending  money. 

During  the  school  year,  my  duties 
included  custom  wrapping  cuts  of 
meat  for  freezing,  transporting  it  to  the 
quick  freeze,  and  delivering  it  to  its  final 
destination:  either  the  customers'  food 
lockers  or  a  customer’s  car.  I  also  sold 
slabs  of  bacon  to  walk-in  customers. 

Deer  hunting  season  was  always  a 
busy  time.  Successful  hunters  would 
bring  their  kill  to  be  skinned  and  butch¬ 
ered  for  home  use.  In  the  summertime 


the  owner  would  make  arrangements 
with  a  commercial  meat  packer  to 
have  a  “Truck  Load  Sale”  of  beef  sides 
or  front-  or  hind-quarters.  Customers 
would  buy  beef  from  the  packer,  then 
arrange  with  us  for  custom  cutting  and 
wrapping.  My  job  was  to  wrap  meat  cuts 
in  packages  in  amounts  appropriate  for 
one  meal  for  the  specified  family  size. 
We  had  rubber  stamps  to  mark  the 
package.  I  had  to  become  familiar  with 
the  names  of  various  cuts. 

During  the  summer,  job  duties 
became  broader  in  scope.  The  owner, 
Mr.  Jossy,  had  me  run  errands  from 
time  to  time.  One  of  my  frequent  runs 
was  to  the  fish  cannery  cold  storage  in 
Uppertown  to  obtain  large  blocks  of 
ice.  The  blocks  weighed  300  pounds 
each.  I  was  frequently  sent  to  get  three 
at  a  time.  Later  I  would  use  an  ice  pick 
to  divide  the  300-pound  blocks  into 
ice  chest-sized,  twenty-five  pound 
blocks  which  we  sold  mostly  to  sport 
fishermen. 

The  transport  truck  I  used  was  a 
panel  type  with  a  ribbed  steel  floor. 
The  300-pound  blocks  would  begin  to 
slide  with  every  acceleration  or  braking 
action,  no  matter  how  slight.  I  would 
cautiously  approach  each  traffic  light 
to  avoid  any  severe  braking,  since  when 
doing  so,  the  ice  blocks  would  slam  into 
the  back  of  my  seat.  Upon  accelerating 
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Photos  bv  Richard  H.  Ball,  photographer 


I  was  fearful  that  the  latch  on  the  rear 
doors  would  tail  and  blocks  would  land 
on  a  tollowing  vehicle.  Fortunately,  that 
never  happened.  I  became  the  master 
of  the  "leather  touch"  on  the  brake  and 
accelerator  pedals  during  that  period. 

Tlie  owner  also  had  a  small  ice  cream 
store  named  Custard  King,  next  door 
to  the  locker  plant.  He  would  send  me 
to  the  local  dairy  processing  plant  at 
the  other  end  ot  the  downtown  area  to 
pick  up  ice  cream  mix.  Tlie  mix  came 
in  the  old  style,  upright,  metal  milk 
can  with  an  easily  removable  lid.  dhe 
truck  I  was  using  had  rear  doors,  which 
were  difficult  to  latch  securely.  On  one 
occasion,  after  picking  up  the  mix,  I 
turned  from  the  side  street  onto  the 
town’s  main  street  (Commercial  St.)  to 
return  to  the  locker  plant.  As  I  rounded 
the  corner,  I  heard  a  rumbling  from 
the  enclosed  cargo  compartment.  My 
worst  tears  were  realized  when  I  looked 
in  the  side-view  mirror  and  saw  the 
street,  which  had  previously  been  black, 
was  now  white.  Immediately  I  pulled 
over,  grabbed  the  empty  can  and  lid, 
threw  them  in  the  back  and  promptly 
continued  down  Commercial  Street  to 
the  locker  plant.  When  I  told  Mr.  Jossy 
what  had  happened,  he  took  it  all  very 
calmly  and  just  told  me  to  go  back  and 
get  another  can  of  mix. 

Farmers  from  around  the  region 
would  bring  slaughtered  livestock  to 
our  plant  tor  cutting  and  wrapping.  On 
one  occasion  an  elderly  farmer  named 
Johnson  backed  his  flat-bed  truck  to  our 
receiving  area.  On  the  truck  was  a  cow 


with  the  hide  still  attached.  I  hooked 
the  back  legs  to  a  block-and-tackle  hoist 
system  that  we  used.  Ihen  he  told  his 
assistant  to  move  the  truck  forward 
so  that  the  animal  would  slide  off.  As 
the  cow  slid  off,  the  cow’s  rear  end 
and  tail  brushed  across  my  face  before 
coming  to  rest,  supported  by  the  hoist. 
Mr.  Johnson  laughed  hysterically.  As 
it  turned  out  I  was  the  “butt”  of  some 
local  farm  humor. 

llie  majority  of  my  time  I  worked 
with  the  meat  cutter  who  was  an  elderly 
widower.  He  was  highly  skilled  and  a 
hard  worker.  I  learned  a  lot  about  meat 
cutting  from  watching  him  and  asking 
questions.  Our  interaction  was  always 
on  a  professional  level,  buf  occasionally 
I  could  sense  that  he  was  a  bit  on  edge. 
However,  if  an  elderly  lady  customer 
came  in  to  buy  some  ham  or  bacon  or 
to  see  if  there  were  any  “dog  bones” 
available,  his  demeanorwould  instantly 
sweeten.  His  standard  response  to  the 
dog  bone  inquiry  was  “No.  ..we  haven’t 
butchered  any  dogs  lately.”  He  would 
then  flash  a  broad  smile  and  disappear 
into  the  cooler  to  see  what  he  could  find. 

During  the  three-year  period  I 
worked  at  Zero  Zone  lockers,  my  sister 
Joyce,  who  worked  in  the  office  when 
I  was  hired,  left  to  pursue  a  nursing 
career.  The  owner  who  hired  me,  Don 
Jossy,  sold  out  to  a  competitor,  the 
Matteson  brothers.  He  moved  to  a 
town  near  Portland  and  bought  a  farm. 

I  still  have  a  soft  spot  in  my  heart  for 
Don  Jossy,  the  man  who  hired  me  and 
treated  me  very  well, 
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Part  I  K'u  of  Mont  Hawthorne:  Cannery  Man  of  Astoria  and  Alaska. 


Al  ASKA  SllA  KR 

PkOSI’I  C  I  l\(.  K)K  SaI  \U)\ 

Abridged  tor  Cumtux  by  Bruce  Rerney 


W'ARTUA  FhrGUSON  McKkOVVN 
_  Ix'gan  the  foreword  oi Alaska  Silver: 
My  uncle,  Mont  1  lawthorne,  who  did 
his  growing  in  Jhem  IVas  the  Days,  and 
lived  more  ot  his  adventures  in  Ihe 
I'rail  Led  North,  came  home  trom  the 
Yukon  in  the  tall  of  1899. 1 1  is  gold  fever 
had  run  its  course,  leaving  him  tired, 
none  the  richer,  hut  unbeaten  by  the 
North.  Ihat  tall  he  had  his  thirty-fifth 
birthday. 

Columbia  River  fishery  owner 
Marshall  J.  Kinney  telt  there  might 
be  locations  tor  salmon  canneries 
on  the  northern  Washington  coast. 
He  needed  to  find  them  before  his 
competition  did.  Mont  remembers: 

"  Ihat  was  a  queer  thing  about  him 
sending  for  me  to  come  down  to  his 
office  so  he  could  talk  to  me  about 
taking  that  job.  Soon  as  he  seen  me 
coming  through  the  door,  he  got  out 
of  his  chair,  walked  right  over,  put  his 
hand  on  my  shoulder,  and  says,  'Mont, 
I’m  needing  a  special  kind  of  person  for 
a  special  kind  of  job.’ 

He  figgered  there  might  be  big 
salmon  runs.  Nt>boi.ly  kimwed  about 
the  last  hundred-fifty  mile  north 
of  Aberdeen  or  what  a  man  might 
be  seeing  before  he  come  to  Cape 


Flattery.  It  was  Indian  country;  there 
wasn’t  a  road  in  there.  He’d  heard  there 
was  good-sized  rivers  and  more  than 
enough  creeks  to  get  a  man’s  feet  wet. 

He  needed  a  man  who  knew  the 
economics  of  canneries,  who  could 
speak  Chinook  jargon,  and  who  could 
travel  light,  hiking  through  uncharted 
land.  .Mont  was  indeed  one  of  a  kind. 
Neither  one  of  them  knew  how  long  it 
would  take.  With  winter  coming  on, 
they  agreed  .Mont  would  start  as  soon 
as  he  could.  He  took  the  tram  from 
Astoria  to  Coble,  then  the  ferry,  and 
train  from  Kalama  to  Cray’s  Harbor 
via  Idma  and  Aberdeen.  From  there, 
he  set  oil  on  foot. 

"When  I  stepped  off  the  tram  at 
Aberdeen  [named  by  b.  A.  Seaborg 
for  his  birthplace  in  .Scotland.  Seaborg 
established  fish  packing  plants  at 
llwaco  and  Aberdeen,  WA.],  I  walked 
along  a  board  sidewalk  to  a  trail  that 
led  up  onto  a  point  where  I  could  get  a 
good  look  at  Crays  1 1  arbor.  1  figgered 
I’d  better  find  a  way  to  get  down  to  the 
ocean  beach  by  boat  rather  than  strike 
off  through  the  woods.  1  inquired 
around  and  found  a  fellow  who  run  a 
boat  down  to  C>yhut.  1  le  said  he  made 
connections  twice  a  week  with  a  horse 
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Manzanita  Beach  where  Tony  Mareno  spent  many  hours  si 
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CCHS  Image#2993.00f 


James  Ernest  Ferguson 


stage  that  went  to  Point  Grenville^ 
where  they  was  putting  in  the  Quinault 
Indian  Reservation." 

So  Mont  got  a  good  ride  along  the 
beach  and  “through  the  finest  stand 
ot  timber  I  ever  seen”  with  trunks  six 
leet  through  and  sixty  feet  up  to  the 
first  limb.  At  Grenville,  he  visited  with 
Harry  MacIntyre,  the  first  Quinault 
Indian  agent. 

"He  was  doing  his  best  lor  them 
Indians,  but  he  could  see  the  settlers’ 
side  ot  things  too.  He  was  so  close¬ 
mouthed  and  sensible,  I  told  him  what 
I  was  up  there  for,  and  he  told  me  just 
what  the  government  setup  was  about 
the  Indian  fishing  grounds.  I  couldn’t 
hope  to  find  a  piece  ot  land  we  could 
get  title  to  without  building  a  road  and 


hauling  the  fish  by  wagon  tor  several 
miles. 

"MacIntyre  had  tried  working  that 
scheme  himself  because  the  Indians 
needed  something  besides  green  tim¬ 
ber  and  dried  fish  to  live  on  out  there, 
but  he  found  the  Indian  work  ethic  to 
be  unreliable  when  he  had  to  dispose 
of  a  wagon  load  ot  spoiled  fish.  Betore 
the  Q_uinault  Indian  Reservation 
had  been  established,  white  settlers 
had  established  tarms  there.  One  ot 
MacIntyre’s  distastelul  jobs  was  to 
move  them  out,  and  to  convince  the 
Indians  to  stay  between  the  Moclips 
and  the  Queets  rivers." 

Mont  tollowed  bear  trails  to  the 
mouth  ot  the  Qiieets  River  where  he 
tound  an  Indian  village.  Introduced 
to  the  chiet,  he  asked:  “Miko  halo 
kumtux?”  Fortunately,  the  reply  was 
afiirmative:  “Halo  kumtux,”  so  they 
talked  about  fishing. 

Resuming  his  northward  trek,  he 
learned  that  there  was  but  the  one 
likely  cannery  site  between  there 
and  Neah  Bay,  so  he  headed  back 
to  Astoria.  Upon  giving  his  report, 
Marshall  Kinney  entrusted  Mont  with 
$50  and  told  him  to  take  it  to  the  chief 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Queets  River,  and 
put  him  under  contract  to  prepare 
cedar  shakes  for  a  cannery.  That  done, 
Mont  was  free  to  spend  his  summer  as 
foreman  at  Tyonek  Cannery  in  Alaska. 

"Before  I  left  for  the  North,  the 
folks  bought  me  a  camera  with  a 
leather  carrying  case,  and  a  big  box 
full  of  five-by-seven-inch  glass  plates. 
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I’d  been  hankering  to  own  a  camera, 
ihey  give  it  to  me  early  so  1  could  have 
s  e  ve  r  a  1  d  a  y  s  p  r  a  c  t  i  c  e  t  a  k  i  n  g  p  i  c  t  u  r  e  s  o  I 
the  canneries  on  the  lower  Columbia.” 

A  word  about  Mont’s  tamily,  tor  his 
biographer  is  his  sister’s  daughter... 

"lames  Hrnest  Ferguson’s  father,  old 
Albert  \V.  Ferguson,  had  been  trained 
as  an  architect  before  he  crossed  the 
plains;  but  when  he  settled  in  Salem, 
Oregon,  in  1S50,  he  found  that  a  man 
couldn’t  just  draw  plans  for  a  building. 
He  had  to  start  from  scratch  and  stay 
with  a  job  until  it  was  finished.  So 
he  put  in  his  own  planing  mill  and 
carpenter’s  shop.  Later  on,  during  the 
gold  rush  in  eastern  Oregon,  he  done 
the  same  thing  at  Ihe  Halles. 

"but  when  J.  FI.  seen  my  sister  Myra 
go  into  the  post  oflice  in  Astoria  and 
begun  inquiring  around  about  who 
she  was,  the  Fergusons  had  located  m 
Astoria,  where  they  had  a  carpenter’s 
shop  and  a  real  good  business  as 
architects  and  contractors.  J.  F..  had 
been  trained  by  his  father  and  had 
considerable  schooling  besides,  but  he 
was  way  too  old  for  Myra.  I  le  said  she 
was  the  prettiest  girl  he’d  ever  seen, 
and  he’d  come  right  to  the  house  to 
get  acquainted.  lUit  Myra  was  only 
sixteen  years  old;  and  besides  him 
being  eighteen  years  older  than  she 
was,  he  w'as  a  wulower  with  twi>  boys. 
We  knowed  he  was  toc>  okl  tor  her  and 
we  said  so;  but  blamed  it  he  didn  t  wait 
artnind  for  her  to  gri>w  up.  .Myra  spent 
the  t  ime  while  they  was  wait  mg  taking 
mathematics  and  drawing  courses  so 


John  Fox 


she  would  be  able  to  talk  with  him 
about  his  business.  Ihey  was  married 
as  soon  as  she  was  eighteen  [iSyi]." 

)ohn  Fox,  of  Astoria  Iron  Works, 
was  behind  .Mont’s  going  to  Fyonek 
cannery.  .Mont  was  to  be  its  foreman, 
and  ensure  that  the  Astoria made 
machinery  worked  ciurectly;  that 
the  men  knew  how  to  get  the  pack 
out.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  near  disaster. 
The  thirty-foot  tides  didnt  help, 
either.  .Mont  was  not  an  oliicer  of  the 
C^dilornia  company  that  owned  the 
cannery.  Ihe  man  who  was  had  little 
experience,  and  he  resented  .Mcmt.  Ihe 
crew  was  always  lighting,  the  food  was 
bad,  and  the  Cdnnese  were  trouble¬ 
some.  At  least,  .Mont  was  popular  with 
the  Chinese  and  came  back  to  Astoria 
with  many  valuable  gifts. 
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Astoria’s  a  good  town.  Folks  come 
from  all  over,  and  when  they  seen  it 
they  stayed.  Tlien  they’d  write  to  their 
kinfolks  about  Oregon.  First  thing  we 
knowed,  they’d  be  coming  too.  'Ihe 
Finns  and  Norwegians  and  Swedes 
took  to  our  harbor  like  ducks  to  water. 
'They  built  a  regular  settlement  ot  their 
own  called  Upper  Town. 

Our  folks  was  one  of  the  first  fami¬ 
lies  to  build  up  high  on  the  hill,  but  it 
wasn’t  long  before  others  come  too, 
like  the  Tom  Wootens,  Billy  Barker’s 
brother-in-law." 

'Fhis  is  Mont’s  opening  for  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Columbia  River  Packers 
Association’s  Alaska  canneries. 

"'Fom’s eighty-sixyears old  [in  1951], 
the  same  as  me.  Ffim  and  me  made  our 
choice  over  fifty  year  ago.  He  stayed 
on  with  the  big  company  while  I  done 
the  sort  of  thing  you  call  free  lancing, 
but  we  never  let  many  months  go  by 
without  setting  down  for  a  good  visit." 

In  order  to  keep  Mont  working  for 
Astoria  Iron  Works,  John  Fox  arranged 
for  him  to  be  1901  foreman  of  a  new 
cannery  at  Kell  Bay  on  Kuiu  Island 
near  Ketchikan,  Alaska  represented  by 
the  Langlois  brothers  of  Seattle. 

The  Alaska  Packers  [CRPA]  was 
making  a  lot  of  improvements  at  their 
plant  at  Loring,  twenty  mile  above 
Ketchikan.  A  lot  of  Astoria  fellows  had 
gone  to  work  there,  and  I  was  real  glad 
to  stop  there  and  look  the  place  over, 
because  some  of  the  boys  claimed  it 
was  the  best  plant  the  Alaska  Packers 
had  built. 


Mont  arrived  at  the  Kell  Bay  site  in 
time  to  help  construct  the  cannery, 
install  the  machinery,  and  instruct  the 
men  to  use  it. 

"All  that  crew  was  Finns,  Swedes, 
or  Norwegians,  except  me  and  the 
engineer  and  the  fireman,  dhem  other 
two  come  later.  When  I  first  went  to 
Kell  Bay,  the  only  word  ot  English  I 
ever  heard  was  when  one  of  them  men 
spoke  direct  to  me." 

Mont’s  summer  went  by  quickly 
with  interesting  visits  with  Indians, 
with  electrifying  the  cannery  lights, 
with  keeping  the  U.  S.  Marshal  satis¬ 
fied  that  laws  were  observed,  and 
hunting  game. 

"One  Sunday  I  was  hack  up  watch¬ 
ing  a  big  herd  of  bucks  and  does 
feeding  on  the  mountain  grass.  I  had 
my  32-40  Winchester.  'Fhat  was  the 
best  rifle  I  ever  owned.  I  bought  it  in 
Astoria  from  old  Gus  Spexarth.  Gus 
had  been  a  buffalo  hunter  with  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  before  he  had 
come  to  the  west  coast  and  opened  a 
store.  He  knowed  guns,  and  he  never 
liked  to  sell  a  good  one..." 

The  summer  of  1902  was  shap¬ 
ing  up  interestingly  for  Mont.  Mr. 
Hobart  Ives,  a  financier  from  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  wired  Mont 
from  Portland  to  meet  him  at  the 
posh  Portland  Hotel.  He  offered  Mont 
the  position  of  foreman  of  a  plant  at 
Kasaan  Bay  near  Ketchikan  which 
would  be  “the  best  built  cannery  of 
them  all, ...  and  you  will  design,  build. 
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and  then  be  in  complete  charge  ot 
running  the  cannery.” 

Mont  was  royally  treated  by  Mr. 
Ives  —  put  up  in  an  adjoining  rotim 
with  a  view  ol  the  inner  courtyard 
of  the  hotel  where  carriages  brought 
guests.  It  was  Portland’s  linest  hotel. 

"I  sure  was  glad  1  had  a  new  blue 
suit  all  pressed  and  ready.  Astoria 
had  decided  to  be  just  as  stylish  as 
Portland.  We  livetl  in  the  oldest 
town  in  the  I’acilic  Northwest,  aiul 
there  w'asn’t  no  point  in  letting  them 
folks  up  the  river  put  on  all  the  airs. 
Our  womenh>lks  spent  nearly  every 
afterm)on  swapping  calls.  Ihey  had 
to  be  up  real  early  m  the  morning  to 
get  all  their  house wt>rk  out  ot  the  way 
before  the  visiting  begun,  hvery  place 
they  went  they  left  calling  cards  trom 


the  men  m  their  tamilies  even  when 
the  men  wasn't  there  at  all! 

I  was  real  glad  .Myra  talked  me  into 
wearing  my  mustache  long,  and  curl 
mg  the  ends.  I’d  watched  particular 
while  I  was  waiting  at  the  desk  m  the 
hotel  lobby  ,  and  1  never  seen  another 
mustache  quite  as  long  or  as  black  as 
mine!  ” 

,Mont  accepted  the  oiler  iil  .Mr. 
Ives,  and  in  due  course  arrived  at  the 
Kasaan  cannery. 

In  spite  ofdillicult  personal  relations 
with  the  cannery  superintendent,  .Mr. 
Perkins,  .Mont  had  the  cannery  up  and 
ready  to  go  before  the  fish  run  began, 
lust  then,  word  came  that  .Mr.  Ives 
would  come  on  the  ne.xt  ship,  bringing 
his  wife  and  two  daughters  lor  a  two 
week  visit. 
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"Next  morning  I  kept  watch  until 
I  seen  the  ship  come  into  the  harbor. 
I  pulled  on  my  coat  and  went  right 
down  to  meet  Mr.  Ives  and  his  family, 
but  they  never  showed  at  all.  Instead, 
who  did  I  see  walking  down  that 
gangplank  but  Mama,  with  a  couple 
ot  sailors  carrying  her  luggage  behind 
her.  You  could  have  knocked  me  over 
with  a  leather  when  she  run  up  to  me 
and  said:  “Mont,  I  hope  it’s  all  right  tor 
me  to  come.” 

"Later  she  said:  “Please  don’t  say 
anything  about  it  during  the  two 
weeks  1  can  be  here  with  you,  but  the 
doctor  has  told  me  I  will  soon  be  blind. 
I’ve  come  to  see  you  again,  before  it’s 
too  late.” 

I  he  Ives  family  arrived  on  the  next 
boat.  Mama  helped  Mont  by  visiting 
with  Mrs.  Ives  and  the  girls  while  the 
men  talked  business.  The  rest  of  the 
canning  season  was  hard  work  for 
Mont,  but  he  tells  interesting  stories 
of  being  drenched  while  standing  on 
a  dock  by  a  spouting  whale,  of  labor 
trouble,  and  how  he  got  rid  of  the 
prostitutes  at  the  Kasaan  hotel. 

"Tlie  first  Sunday  after  I  got  home 
from  Alaska,  Myra  asked  a  friend  of 
hers  to  have  dinner  with  us.  Her  name 
was  Margaret  Shanks.  Margaret’s 
uncle  was  R.  M.  Brayne.  In  1885, 
he  built  the  first  wood-pulp  mill  in 
Oregon  at  the  falls  on  Youngs  River. 
Margaret’s  brother,  Duncan  Shanks, 
worked  there  too.  Later  on,  they  sold 
the  land  to  Crown  Zellerbach,  and 


Duncan  worked  for  them  in  Oregon 
City. 

"Margaret’s  parents  was  dead;  and 
she  liked  Oregon  so  well  she  wanted 
to  stay.  So  she  went  to  Astoria  and  got 
a  job  clerking  for  the  Copelands  at 
the  Beehive.  It  was  the  biggest  store 
in  town.  When  they  moved  into  their 
new  building,  it  run  clean  through  the 
block,  with  an  entrance  on  each  street. 
Tlie  women  from  up  on  the  hill  used 
the  one  on  Commercial  Street.  The 
folks  arriving  from  across  the  river  on 
the  ferry  come  in  on  Bond  Street.  Tlie 
girls  from  the  red  light  district  done 
their  buying  there  too;  they  generally 
slipped  in  from  the  waterfront  side  and 
waited  around  to  do  their  shopping 
until  the  married  women  was  through. 
Clerking  at  the  Beehive  gave  Margaret 
a  chance  to  meet  all  the  women  in 
town.  When  I  come  back  from  Kasaan, 

I  started  walking  her  home  regular." 

In  fact,  both  Mont  and  Margaret 
belonged  to  the  Methodist  Church. 
Margaret  helped  teach  the  Sunday 
School  classes  to  the  Finnish  children 
in  the  Elmore  Cannery  each  week. 
Nevertheless,  Mont  returned  to  work 
at  Kasaan  for  the  second  summer 
season.  Unfortunately,  the  company 
wasn’t  well  managed.  It  went  into 
receivership,  was  sold,  and  the  plant 
burned  several  times.  Mont  didn’t 
lose  anything  personally,  but  by  1915 
I  knowed  that  everything  I  ever  had 
a  part  in  at  Kasaan  had  gone  up  in 
smoke. 
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"1  he  closer  1  got  to  home,  the 
happier  I  begun  to  feel.  I  done  a  lot  of 
thinking  about  how  I’d  soon  be  seeing 
.Margaret  again  and  walking  her  home 
ol  a  Sunday  evening. 

"John  box  was  needing  me  had  at 
Astoria  Iron  Works,  besides  filling 
orders  tor  machinery  and  fixing  over 
old  equipment  betore  the  spring  run 
come  into  the  river,  we  was  turningout 
a  bunch  ot  new  gadgets  as  tricky  to  put 
together  as  a  Swiss  Watch.  Forney,  who 
worked  there  right  along,  had  figgered 
out  a  new  topperthat  was  a  humdinger. 
She  was  blamed  hard  to  assemble  and 
adjust,  but  once  tuned  up  and  running, 
one  China  boy  took  the  place  ot  tour 
topping  the  old  way." 

1  ie  settled  down  to  helping  get  the 
bugs  out  ot  the  new  topper,  but  he 
had  a  horrible  pain  in  his  back  which 
he  reali/ed  was  an  old  cannery  injury. 

"Mama  called  tor  Dr.  Fulton  to 
come  real  quick.  When  he  seen  me,  he 
called  St.  Mary’s  1  lospital  and  said  to 
get  the  surgery  ready  tor  an  emergency. 
Later  that  night ,  after  he’d  operated  on 
that  big  hernia  strangling  my  insides, 
he  told  the  Clatholic  Sisters  I’d  be 
needing  a  private  room  tor  at  least 
three  weeks  unless  they  had  to  carry 
me  away,  teet  first,  betore  then. 

"Miss  Shannon  come  and  stayed 
straight  through  as  my  special  nurse. 
.Mama’s  eyes  was  so  bad  she  couldn  t 
help  with  the  nursing.  Dr.  Alfred 
Kinney,  who’t.1  maile  a  special  study  I't 
them  kind  of  hernias  after  his  brother. 


Dr. Jacob  Arthur  Fulton 


Will,  died  ot  one,  said  Dr.  Fulton  saved 
my  lite  performing  that  operation  on 
me." 

Six  days  after  he  got  out  ot  the  hos¬ 
pital,  he  went  down  to  the  iron  works 
and  reported  tor  work.  11  is  special 
achievement  was  selling  a  can  washer 
to  the  .McCowans  tor t heir  llwaco  can 
nery,  manufacturing  it,  and  installing 
it  in  twi>  days. 

by  lyofi  .Mont  was  over  forty  years 
old.  1  lis  sister  .Myra  and  her  husband 
lames  ’’F.rn  ”  l  erguson  had  decided 
to  retire  to  a  fruit  farm  m  the  Hood 
River  \'alley.  .Mama  was  lobbying 
.Mont  to  come  too  and  settle  down.  1  le 
bought  an  adjoining  farm  and  married 
.Margaret  Shanks.  I  he  union  lasted 
over  thirty  years. 
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Some  Traditional  History 

Indian  Stories  of  the  Lonc  Ac;o. 
The  Beeswax  Ship  and  the 
Lec;end  of  Ivonapee 


-■J^^ii  E  HISTORY  OF  OUT  State,  and  of  the 
T^arliest  discoveries  ot  the  northwest 
coast  has  chiefly  been  committed 
from  the  records  ot  Spanish  or  English 
explorers.  Eo  one  familiar  with  the 
stories  told  of  Cabrillo,  Perez,  Juan  de 
Euca,  Heceta  and  Qiiadra;  or  of  Drake, 
Meares,  Cook  and  Vancouver  it  must 
he  interesting  to  know  it  there  is  any 
record  of  these  voyagers  left  on  the 
shores  which  they  visited,  or  whether 
the  Indians  who  must  have  seen  their 
sails  in  the  distance,  kept  any  legends 
of  the  wonder. 

It  is  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  says 
H.S.  LymaiT  in  the  Expiress,  that  we 
find  th  ere  are  many  traditions  still 
afloat  among  the  few  Indians  left, 
and  some  monuments  of  the  early 
Spaniards.  As  might  be  supposed  it 
was  the  navigators  who  succeeded  in 
getting  away  from  the  coast  that  gave 
the  world  an  account  of  their  adven¬ 
tures,  while  it  was  of  the  unfortunate, 
or  wrecked  that  the  Indian  stories 
chiefly  speak.  Long  before  Gray  and 
Broughton  entered  the  Columbia, 
Spanish  caravels  or  galleons  fre¬ 
quented  our  coast,  and  the  bones  of 
more  than  one  good  ship  lay  strewn  on 


the  unnamed  rocks  of  Icarni*,  on  the 
sands  of  Clatsop.  Ihe  green  waters  of 
the  Columbia,  sometimes  discoloring 
the  ocean  to  the  distance  of  lOO  miles 
from  shore,  lured  many  an  inquisitive 
mariner  to  what  he  supposed  was  the 
fabled  Anian,  hut  which  proved  to  be 
the  treacherous  rocks  of  a  siren  shore. 
Other  ships  were  blown  out  of  their 
way  by  a  southern  gale,  and  met  their 
fate  under  frowning  'Eillamook  or 
Hancock. 

How  many  were  wrecked  and  left  no 
trace,  we  can  only  imagine.  But  there 
are  distinct  stories  of  three  wrecks, 
and  a  mysterious  landing  from  a  ship 
that  sailed  away.  It  is  impossible  to 
follow  any  chronological  order,  nor  is 
it  necessary. 

The  Columbia  River  enters  the 
Pacific  mid-sea,  being  obliged  to  breast 
the  ocean  storms  and  streams  in  order 
to  discharge  his  waters  and  silt.  His 
debouchure  [mouth  of  a  river  or  valley] 
is  somewhat  defended  on  the  north 
side  by  the  high  rocky  promontory 
of  Hancock,  under  whose  precipices, 
and  by  whose  sea  caves  he  slips  to 
mingle  with  the  coveted  sea.  But  on 
the  south  there  is  no  solid  land,  even 
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to  'rillainook  head,  twcnty-iivc  miles 
trom  Haiieock.  'Ihe  Columbia,  there¬ 
fore,  with  his  sands,  which  like  that  of 
other  western  streams  are  sprinkled 
with  gold,  built  a  harrier  between  his 
estuary  and  the  waters  of  the  ocean, 
making  the  Clatsop  peninsula,  which 
IS  above  twelve  miles  long,  and  vary¬ 
ing  trom  one  to  tour  miles  in  width,  a 
region  ot  sand  hills  and  dune,  ofgreen 
sward  and  grass  once  six  feet  tall,  ot  lily 
ponds  and  bayous,  ot  spruce  groves 
and  long  plantations  ot  wild  apple 
trees.  Ibis  grassy  peninsula,  with  its 
strawberries,  deer,  elk,  clams,  cohogs, 
fish  and  kinnikinnick,  was  the  home  ot 
thegentle  and  numerous  Clatsop  tribe, 
and  it  is  among  them,  now  reduced  to 
a  few  old  men  and  women,  that  these 
traditions  still  survive. 

The  first  that  we  shall  mention, 
perhaps  last  in  order  ot  time,  is  the 
wreck  of  the  beeswax  ship,  this  was 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Nehalem,  thirty 
miles  south  of  the  Columbia,  a  small 
river  which  enters  the  sea  near  the  per¬ 
pendicular  walls  of  tearful  mountains. 
Cn  an  elevated  spot  whose  highest 
part  issomewhat  above  high  tide,  there 
was  formerly  strewn  in  the  saiul,  an 
immense  quantity  ot  beeswax,  in  large 
squarish  cakes,  which  however,  had 
been  so  warpeil  by  the  sun,  aiul  cut  by 
the  blowing  saiul  as  to  be  shapeil  in  all 
sorts  of  unique  figures.  Some  deeply 
buried  retained  the  t>riginal  form.  A 
tew  years  since,  an  enterprising  man 
dug  ui’  and  collected  the  mi>st  ot 
It,  mining  over  the  low  dunes  as  he 


might  tor  gold.  He  realized  about  a 
ton,  which  he  melted  and  recast  and 
sold  m  Portland.  Pieces  are  still  found 
here,  however,  and  along  the  beach, 
and  there  are  many  specimens  in  the 
possession  of  people  on  the  coast. 

On  one  ot  the  cakes  not  yet  oblit¬ 
erated  was  found  a  rude  lettering 
stamped  in,  evidently  intended  as  a 
monogram  of  l.tl.S.  On  a  rock  near 
by  a  similar  sign  has  been  discovered. 
Ihese  letters  no  doubt  give  the  clue  to 
the  nationality  and  business  ot  the  lost 
caravel.  It  must  have  been  destined 
tor  California,  but  blown  out  ot  her 
course  and  lost  on  the  coast.  The 
Indians  connect  with  these  remains  a 
vague  recollection  ot  white  men  who, 
escaping  from  the  wreck,  and  pointing 
to  the  south,  took  their  )ourney  in  that 
direction,  and  were  never  seen  again. 

A  place  near  by  is  the  scene  ot 
another  legend,  still  mysterious. 
One  summer  day,  when  a  gentle 
east  wind  was  blowing,  and  the  surf, 
usually  high,  was  reduced  to  a  simple 
gentle  lapping  on  the  broad  beach, 
and  around  the  rocks  and  headlands 
and  islets  that  he  deep  m  the  sea,  a  sail 
hove  in  sight  and  beat  mg  into  the  wind 
drew  near  the  shore  under  the  lee  ot 
the  bulk  of  Icarni  mountain.  So  slow 
had  been  the  movements  ot  the  ship, 
that  many  natives  were  assembled  on 
this  wind-swept  lull,  whose  craggy 
top  is  2,000  teet  abi've  the  waves,  and 
almost  overhanging  them  to  watch 
the  marvel. 
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Finally  the  vessel  hove  to  in  the 
slack  wind.  A  boat  was  lowered,  and 
a  party  ot  men  tding  in,  were  rowed 
ashore.  They  carried  something,  as 
they  debarked,  and  tollowed  a  steep 
path  up  the  hillside.  Fialting  at  length, 
they  dug  a  hole  in  the  heavy  soil,  and 
in  it  deposited  their  burden  whatever  it 
was:  cofhn  or  chest.  Tlien,  most  tragic 
ot  all,  killing  one  ot  their  number,  and 
interring  him  in  the  same  hole,  they 
closed  over  the  sods,  and  returning  to 
their  boat,  they  shoved  out  through 
the  surt,  pulling  ott  to  the  ship,  which 
picking  them  up,  took  the  wind  aft, 
and  stood  out  tor  the  main  sea,  soon 
disappearing,  the  awestruck  Indians 
were  left  to  wonder  over  the  strange  ap¬ 
pearances  and  the  unhallowed  grave. 

Ihis  tradition  is  so  vague  that  there 
is  some  doubt  whether  the  victim  was 
killed  on  the  spot,  or  was  already  dead. 
Some  think  the  Indian  “mimeluse” — 
meaning  either  to  kill;  a  dead  body;  or 
an  image,  such  as  the  crucifix — had 
reterence  simply  to  the  latter,  i.e.,  that 
the  Spaniards  buried  something,  and 
over  it  put  a  cruciftx. 

d’here  are  men  now  all  along  the 
Clatsop  and  Tillamook  shore  who 
think  that  this  was  a  treasure,  an  iron 
chest  ot  doubloons  and  Indian  jewels, 
got  probably  in  piratical  excursion, 
and  here  buried  for  safe  keeping,  'fliese 
suppose  a  man  was  actually  killed  over 
It  to  prevent  the  Indians  from  rifling 
the  pit.  Searches,  one  of  which  was 
under  the  guidance  of  spirits,  have 
failed  to  expose  the  chest. 


Another  story,  told  with  less  confu¬ 
sion,  relates  to  a  wreck  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia,  a  few  miles  south  of 
the  Point  Adams  Lighthouse,  near 
where  the  iron  bark  Cairnsniore*  now 
lies  sunk  in  the  sand.  One  stormy 
morning,  during  an  equinoctial  gale, 
the  Clatsops  saw  a  ship  laying  in 
the  surf  on  the  beach.  After  the  tide 
receded,  they  went  out  to  her,  and 
after  some  time,  two  men,  who  seemed 
to  be  the  sole  survivors,  surrendered 
themselves  into  their  hands  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  their  lives  should  be  spared. 

Ihese  two  men,  who  are  described 
as  darker  than  Bostons,  but  not  so  dark 
as  Indians,  were  enslaved.  'Ihe  ship  had 
on  board  a  quantity  of  Chinese  pieces 
of  iron,  and  copper  discs,  with  square 
holes  in  the  middle.  Ihe  white  slaves 
soon  showed  their  ability  to  make 
knives  of  the  iron.  Ihis  so  pleased  the 
Indians  that  they  gradually  allowed 
them  privileges,  so  that  the  two  cast¬ 
aways  rose  in  position  and  favor,  until 
upon  signifying  their  desire  to  go  to 
th  eir  own  land,  they  were  allowed  to 
do  so. 

Konapee,  for  so  was  one  of  these 
men  called  by  the  Indians,  went  up  the 
Columbia  as  far  as  the  Cascades.  But 
here  he  stopped;  perhaps  the  difticul- 
ties  he  encountered,  and  the  immense 
stretch  of  country  expanding  toward 
the  rising  sun,  deterred  his  journey. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  amorous  attraction 
of  some  dusky  Indian  beauty.  At  any 
rate  he  stopped  and  made  his  home  at 
Castle  Rock,  marrying  there,  and  rear- 
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mg  a  lamily.  llic  daughter  of  Ki>iiapcc 
was  seen  and  known  by  old  Indians 
now  living. 

I  ranchere,  who  came  in  the  country 
with  the  Astor  expedition  in  1811, 
tells  of  finding  the  son  of  a  white  man 
living  near  the  Cascades.  Ihis  white 
man’s  name  was  Soto,  and  his  son  w'as 
then  very  old.  It  would  seem  to  he  dif¬ 
ficult,  therefore,  to  connect  Soto  with 
the  wreck  in  which  Konapee  which 
brought  ashore. 

1  fowever  much  or  little  t)f  romance 
or  fiction  has  collected  around  these 
traditions,  they  have  some  basis  of 
fact,  and  fit  curiously  into  the  stories 
which  Johnathan  t!!arver  brought  to 
the  world  from  the  Rocky  Mountains 
m  176^.  He  reported  that  an  Indian 
told  him  of  a  great  river  of  the  west,  far 
beyond  the  “Mestirie"  and  the  Lakes 
du  bois  and  de  la  iMuie.  It  fell  mti>  the 
"great  lake",  where  there  w'ere  white 
men  with  beards,  who  sailed  ships 
on  the  big  water.  Carver  called  this 
river  the  Oregon.  As  this  is  a  Spanish 
word  and  seems  to  have  been  m  the 
country  when  the  Americans  came 
here.  Carver  must  have  got  it  from  his 
Indian  informant. 

It  somewhat  softens  the  ragged  fea 
tures  of  our  coasts  aiul  rivers  to  know 
that  they  are  investeil  with  st^mething 
of  an  antique  interest,  and  are  tinted 
with  the  romance  of  human  endeavor 
and  imagination, 
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2  Led  to  Death 
In  Cave  by  Lure 
of  Hidden  Gold 


WHEELER.Ore.,  Aug.  10,(AP)  ' 

— Legendary  buried  treasure' 
lured  C.  A.  Wood,  68,  and  his  son, ' 
Lynn  Wood,  44,  both  of  Portland, 
to  their  death  on  Neah-Kah-Nie 
beach  last  week.  Loose  sand  walls 
of  a  38-foot  pit  they  had  dug  in 
search  of  the  fabled  treasure  caved 
in  upon  them  and  crushed  them. 
Their  bodies  were  recovered 
Saturday  night. 

Not  until  Saturday,  when 
Kenneth,  Lynn  Wood's  12-year- 
old  son  notified  authorities,  was 
it  known  the  men  were  missing 
Kenneth,  who  had  been  sworn 
to  secrecy,  led  rescue  workers  to 
the  scene. 

The  two  men  had  spent  years  m 
developing  a  device  they  thought 
would  lead  them  to  the  store  of 
gold  said  to  have  been  buried 
in  that  vicinity  by  Spaniards  long 
before  the  white  man  settled  here. 
Friday  they  notified  their  families 
in  Portland  the  treasure  had  been 
located. 


C 'll  mill  X 
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The  Search  for  the 
Neahkahnie  Treasure 


— j^ONY  Moreno^  a  37  year-old  house 
painter  from  Salem,  Oregon  was 
so  certain  that  he  knew  the  location 
ot  the  Neahkahnie  treasure  that,  in 
December  1966,  he  filed  an  application 
with  the  Oregon  State  Land  Board 
to  excavate  areas  on  the  beach  at 
Manzanita.  He  based  the  location  ot 
the  treasure  on  the  Native  American 
oral  tales  and  his  interpretation  ot 
mysterious  symbols  on  rocks  high  on 
the  Neahkahnie  Mountain  along  with 
supposedly  related  biblical  scriptures. 


Tony  Moreno 


Many  others  have  searched  tor  this 
treasure,  digging  holes  all  over  the  top 
ot  the  mountain.  'I’ony  was  certain  the 
treasure  was  lying  in  the  sand  on  the 
beach.  For  more  than  a  year,  he,  and 
the  men  who  were  promised  a  portion 
of  the  treasure,  dug  into  the  sand.  He 
estimated  that  the  treasure  would  be 
tound  only  seven  or  eight  teet  below 
the  surtace.  By  the  time  he  stopped 
digging,  his  hole  was  about  forty 
teet  deep  with  no  sign  ot  a  treasure. 
His  attempts  to  continue  the  search 
were  impeded  by  the  mounting  costs 
which  tar  exceeded  the  initial  $800  he 
had  estimated.  The  need  to  shell  out 
$10,000  tor  a  pertormance  bond  and 
a  $100,000  liability  bond  that  would 
have  to  be  renewed  annually  forced  a 
halt  to  the  search.  It  is  said  that  he  did 
continue  the  search  under  the  name 
of  Ed  Fire,  but  apparently  returned  to 
painting  houses,  getting  a  better  return 
on  his  investment. 

Ihe  photos  are  the  real  treasure.  Ihey 
are  trom  the  Sam  Foster  Collection  at 
the  Heritage  Museum. 

Sources:  Vie  Statesman  JounialDec. 
8, 1966;  Vie  Albuquerque  Journal,  Oct. 
20,  1967;  Vie  Capital  Journal,  Salem 
Oregon  April  4,  1968,  Nov.  29,  1968 
and  Feb.  4, 1970. 
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i'oNY  Moreno  ci. aimed  that  it  was  iiis  god-oiven  right  to  dig  in  the 

BEACH  SANDS,  BUT  THE  lUH.ES  POSED  A  DANGER  TO  CURIOUS  VISITORS. 
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ecus  1m  AG  r  FROM  Sam  I’osTt  R  Con..  »04.00~ _  CCHSiMACt  f  wom  Sa  m  1-osTt  r  Coi  i  *04  00 


Make-shift  gear  and  borrowed  eq.uipment  littered  the  beach  at 
MaNZ ANITA  WHILE  the  SEARCH  FOR  TREASURE  CONTINUED. 
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lUI.DW:  A  VII-W  DOWN  Till-  lOKTY  I  DOT  SHAI  T  lONY  M  ARI  NO  AND  Hl'i 
WORKi:  r/iN  Vi:STORS  DUli. 


1  iinitux 


\'dI  No  ^  SuiniDcr  2tM 


Tony  Moreno  holds  soapstone  from  40  foot  shaft  he  dug  looking  for 
TREASURE  AT  NeAHKAHNIE^  19^7 
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What  may  have  itupircd  iony  Moreno 
to  look  for  the  Neahkahnie  Treasure, 
were  a  couple  oj  stones  that  appeared  in 
the  Daily  Astorian.  Ihe  first  ums  from 
August  4,  1965; 

Divers  Find  Cave  Entry  Un¬ 
derwater,  See  FIuman  Bones 
Nehalcm.  Robert  B.  Nash,  Hverett, 
Wash,  who  recently  was  scuba  diving 
near  the  Nehalem  spit  and  tound 
what  local  people  believed  might 
be  an  ancient  Spanish  halberd,  and 
Steve  Miscoe  ol  Seaside,  were  div¬ 
ing  south  ot  the  slide  on  the  face  of 
Neahkahnie  mountain  this  week  and 
tound  the  entrance  to  a  cave  under 
water. 

They  tound  that  the  cave,  about 
ten  feet  wide  and  approximately  ten 
feet  high,  extended  back  under  the 
mountain  nearly  200  teet  and  sloped 
upwards  at  the  tar  end  to  be  above  the 
waterline.  I  lowever,  there  was  so  little 
air  that  they  had  to  rely  on  their  tanks 
to  breath  and  since  they  had  entered 
the  water  at  Short  Sands  beach  they 
could  not  stay  long  enough  lor  much 
exploring,  t  hey  hope  to  be  able  to 
locate  a  rubber  raft  before  making  a 
thorough  inspection. 

Ihey  noted  noticeable  coloring  in 
the  walls  and  that  there  were  stalag¬ 
mites.  A  quick  glance  revealed  human 
bones.  Nash  said  they  had  not  been 
washed  in.  Skeletons  were  m  a  sitting 
position.  Ihis  led  to  siieculation  that 
the  cave  may  at  one  time  have  been 
above  the  water  line  and  that  settling 


ot  the  land  may  have  submerged  the 
entrance.  Nash  told  ot  tinding  an 
under-water  shelt  ottshore  which 
looked  as  though  the  outer  portion  had 
broken  otl  and  dropped  down. 

Another  inspection  will  be  made  in 
about  a  week  to  learn  whether  there  are 
any  artitacts  in  the  cave. 

Divers  Find  Ship's  Bell 
In  Underwater  Cavern 
August  11, 1965  Daily  Astorian 
NHUALHM  —  On  a  recent  trip  into 
the  Neahkahnie  mountain  underwater 
cave,  made  by  Robert  b.  Nash  and 
Steve  Misci>e,  \lisci>e  m>ticed  a  metal 
lie  circle  in  the  sand,  near  the  entrance. 

1  le  inserted  his  lingers  undereach  side, 
carefully  lifting  it  up  and  found  that 
he  held  a  brass  ship’s  bell,  which  had 
been  nearly  buried  in  the  sand  upside 
down.  1  fe  emptied  the  sand,  but  found 
no  clapper  in  the  bell. 

Miscoe  took  the  bell  to  Nehalem 
where  Lloyd  I  redrickson  spent  some 
time  piilishing  the  outside  to  see  if 
there  were  any  markings.  After  polish 
mg  lor  a  time,  two  cracks,  one  on  each 
side  and  probably  a  half  inch  from  the 
bottom,  appeared,  apparently  where 
the  clappers  struck  back  and  forth  with 
the  rolling  motion  ot  the  ship. 

Ihere  was  no  name  nor  identifying 
mark  on  the  bell,  excepting  a  double 
row,  nearly  worn  oft,  of  two  “rope 
decorations,  part  ot  the  original  cast¬ 
ing,  the  larger  about  s/8-inch  from 
the  bottom  and  the  smaller  one  near 
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5/i6-inch  above,  rhe  taint  diagonal 
lines  ot  the  “twist”  were  barely  visible. 

rhe  bell  weighted  two  pounds, 
one-halt  ounce  and  was  appro.ximately 
one-tourth-inch  thick.  Tlie  bottom  was 
six-and-one-halt  inches  in  diameter. 

Miscoe  showed  the  bell  to  a  friend 
in  Seaside,  who  believes  it  is  at  least  loo 
years  old.  It  so,  the  ship  must  have  gone 
down  somewhere  in  the  locality,  some 
time  during  the  Civil  War,  and  about 
20  years  betore  the  tirst  permanent 
white  settlers  are  said  to  have  come  to 
the  Nehalem  bay  area. 


The  Copper  Age 
'I’he  Daily  Astorian  poked  tun  at 
the  search  tor  treasure  on  the  sands 
at  Tillamook  as  tar  back  as  March  27, 
1879,  in  a  briet  article  in  the  newspaper: 

“A  relic  ot  the  copper  age,  being 
no  less  than  a  part  ot  a  ship's  cable 
which  was  tished  out  ot  the  sands 
at  Tillamook,  is  on  exhibition  at 
E.S.  Larsen’s  store.  Ihe  ship  bearing 
this  cable  was  most  likely  the  ship  that 
discovered  America.  Perhaps  to  the 
sorrow  ot  her  commander.  'The  copper 
age  preceded  the  iron  age.”t/»i> 


Ihcrcs  a  talc  of  (ircaois  aiuhtorics  drifting  up  the  bitter  main, 

StiLivn  with  u’lCiks  of  mined  gloricni,  salt  with  streams  of  ancient  pain. 

Ihrn  the  fog-walls  split  in  sunder,  from  the  seas  of  sun  and  thunder. 

And  the  Carih  Isles  of  Wonder,  dreamingstill  of  scarlet  Spain. 

Massacres  and  andniscadoes,  rich  armadas  laid  aboard, 

b  on-heat  ted  desperadoes,  seas  of  gold  and  blood  outpoured — 

Of  these  things  the  ports  are  keeping  vengeful  memory  iinsleepimr, 

f  rom  the  years  of  wrath  and  weeping,  when  they  lay  beneath  the  sword. 

(  The  Haunted  Spanish  Main.  Ihe  Sunday  Oregonian,  December  8,  1907) 
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’■  ^x*yvr»iwiciL.inus 

i ,  24STATii  Street, 

^ .  I  -r  ^  -^- 


A  Si  KX  AM 


Ihc  tolkiwing  is  lri>in  an  Ivnglish-kiniiish  bi>i>k  titled  Siinakirjii  ja  l.auicoppt,  a 
book  that  coinbioesa  dictionary  with  sentences  a  new  nnniigrant  needs  to  learn 
in  order  to  work  in  the  U.S.  Ibe  section  below  gives  an  idea  ol  what  the  duties 
ot  a  maid  were.  The  occupation  ot'inaid  was  one  ol  the  most  common  loryoung 
women.  This  book  was  published  by  the  Nielsen  ik  l.undbeck  1  ravel  Ci>mpany 
m  New'  York  about  mii  aiul  was  ilonated  to  (..(..llS  by  Helen  k.astagnola  m 
memory  ol  lohn  and  Alma  Maki. 

ShRVANT  lOR  (Jfnlr.\l  HoI’SHWIIRK 


Maid:  CuhhI  morning,  Mrs.  ---. 

Madam:  I  was  alraid  you  would 

disappoint  me,  because  you 
promisei.1  to  come  earlier. 

.Maid:  .So  I  did,  but  1  could 
not  help  It. 

.Madam:  Well,  that’s  all  right. 


1  will  show  you  your  room 
Take  oil  your  clothes  and 
leel  at  home. 

.Maul:  What  a  nice  room  I  have. 

.Madam:  You  shall  keep  your  own 
room  m  as  good  order  as 
the  other  rooms. 
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Maid:  Ihat  I  will  do,  Mrs. 

May  1  open  the  window? 
Madam:  Certainly.  Give  all 

the  rooms  a  good  airing 
every  day. 

Maid:  At  what  time  shall  I 

go  down  in  the  morning? 
Madam:  You  must  get  out  of 
bed  at  six  o’clock. 

Clear  the  range  from  ashes 
and  coal. 

Light  the  tire  and  put  the 
water  to  boil. 

Can  you  do  plain  cooking? 
Maid:  1  have  not  done 

much  cooking,  but  I  would 
like  to  learn. 

Madam:  I  will  help  you  with 
the  breakfast. 

Give  me  the  double  boiler, 
and  I  will  show  you  how  to 
cook  oatmeal. 

Put  that  dish  aside. 

Ring  the  bell. 

Empty  the  slops  and  clean 
up  the  bedroom. 

Take  the  broom  and  sweep 
the  dining-room. 

Don’t  leave  any  eatables  in 
the  dining  room,  while  you 
sweep  and  dust. 

Cio  now  and  clean  your 
own  room. 

Wash  your  hands  before 
you  handle  the  food. 

While  we  eat,  you  may 
clean  the  windows  in  the 
parlor. 


At  half  past  seven  or  so  you 
will  be  tree. 

On  Sundays  we  take  our 
breakfast  at  half  past  eight. 
Dinner  is  served  on 
Sundays  at  half  past  one. 
You  may  go  out  after 
dinner. 

For  supper  we  will  help 
ourselves. 

You  must  be  home  at  lo 
o’clock. 

Tlie  wash  must  be  laid  to 
soak. 

To-morrow  is  washing-day. 
When  you  come  down  at 
half  past  five,  light  the  hre 
and  begin  washing. 

Tlie  clothes  ought  to  be 
ready  for  drying  before 
three  o’clock. 

The  dinner  can  be  made 
afterwards,  but  not  later 
than  6. 

rhe  wash  should  be  ready 
and  everything  ironed  till 
Tuesday  evening. 

On  Wednesday  should  be 
swept  upstairs. 

On  Tliursday  the  second 
floor  is  cleaned,  Friday  the 
dining-room,  stairs  and 
halls,  and  Saturday  the 
kitchen  and  silver. 

On  Saturday  pies  and  cakes 
are  baked. 

Maid:  How  do  you  call 
this,  madam? 

Madam:  It  is  the  griddle. 
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Hustler  and  Jane  Van  Dusen’s  twd  daughters,  at  home. 
WiNIERED  (1886-1977)  AND  MaUD  (1887-1984) 


Put  the  cutlets  on  the 
griddle  and  the  grid  iron  on 
the  lire. 

hoi  I  the  potatoes. 

Pry  the  mackerel. 

Make  the  toast  aiul  warm 
the  plates. 

Maid:  At  what  time  shall 

the  hreaklast  he  ready? 
Madam:  Ring  the  first  hell  at 
halt  past  seven. 

(io  in  and  set  the  table. 
Ring  the  secoiul  hell  fifteen 
minutes  ot  eight. 

Put  the  dishes  on  the  table. 
Phnpty  the  sU>ps  and  clean 
up  the  bedroom. 

Clear  oil  the  table. 

Pat  your  breakfast. 


Wash  the  dishes  and 
cooking-utensils. 

Put  everything  m  its  place. 

Maid:  Ihis  plate  has  a 
crack. 

Madam:  Ihrow  it  into  the 
ash-barrel. 

Maid:  Ibis  kettle  is 
leaking. 

.Madam:  Its  got  to  be  lixed. 

.Maid:  .Madam,  this  dish 

slipped  from  my  hand  and 
broke. 

.Madam:  It  is  too  bad;  try  to 
be  more  careful. 

.Maul:  I  broke  a  tumbler. 

.Madam:  You  must  not  let  hot 
water  on  a  glass  dish. 
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Now,  look  here.  You  have 
put  a  silver  spoon  with  the 
potato  salad. 

Vinegar  and  other  acids 
will  blacken  the  silver. 

Maid:  Can  I  go  out  today? 

Madam:  You  may  go  out 
after  supper. 

Maid:  I  ought  to  mail  a 
letter. 

Madam:  Take  it  to  the  letter 

box  around  the  corner. 

Maid:  Have  you  got  a 
letter  tor  me? 

Maid:  What  will  I  do  now? 

Madam:  Fetch  a  pail  ot  coal 

and  make  lire  in  the  range. 

Maid:  Madam,  please 
come  down. 


dhe  grocery  man  is  here. 
Maid:  What  will  we  order 
today? 

A  man  is  at  the  door. 

A  lady  wants  to  see  you. 

A  lady  called  on  you,  while 
you  were  out. 

Madam:  Did  she  give  her 
name? 

Maid:  No.  She  said  she 
would  call  again. 

Madam:  You  must  not  let 

anybody  in  when  I  am  out. 
Now  let  us  think  what  we 
will  have  tor  lunch. 

Bring  me  the  gravy  trom 
the  ice  box. 

Give  me  the  cold  roast  beef. 
Cut  five  or  six  thin  slices. 


Everybody  works  But  Father 


Mother  Takes  So  Does  in  Our  House. 


In  Washing. _ Sister  Ann.  But  My  Old  Man 
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When  you  hear 

Are  holding 

Ihe  wild 

Classes, 

A-calliiig 

Studying 

Do  not  heed 

Your  style. 

Ihe  cry. 

Bold  and  forward 

Round 

Bats 

llie  campfire 

May  bite  you. 

So  romantic 

I  fit  is 

IVoubles  multiply. 

Worth  while. 

Ants 

List  the  music 

Your  pants 

Ihe  mosquito 

Will  look  upon 

Round  your  head 

As  a  roosting 

Is  humming. 

Place. 

You  may  know 

C  luggers, 

When  he  gets  busy 

Small,  hut  strong. 

Something  then 

Will  lead  you 

Is  coming. 

C^uite 

Puneful,  though, 

A  merry  race. 

May  be  his  message. 

Snakes 

I  le’s  a  gay  deceiver. 

Are  hiding 

1  le  will  hand  you 

In  the  grasses. 

In  a  minute 

Creeping  things 

Several  brands  of  feve 

Mosquito  588R-MN 

A(t)S9i/i  ro  f  NOR  Avive  from  thf  IS^O  Istfrsatiosal  Hutiosar) 
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Image  courtesy  of  Jesse  Holt 


Dear  Liisa  Penner: 

My  name  is  Jesse  Holt.  I  was  at  the 
museum  about  a  week  or  so  ago  asking 
you  about  some  history  ot  the  railroad 
in  Astoria,  because  I  worked  there  the 
tall  ot  1969  through  the  summer  ot 
1971  as  a  Gandy  dancer  maintenance 
worker  on  the  line  from  Astoria  to 
Warrenton,  Hammond  and  Seaside 
and  the  trestle  that  spanned  Youngs 
Bay. 

My  boss  was  Glenn  Davis  who 
was  the  section  toreman  of  the  main¬ 
tenance  crew  at  Astoria.  As  I  can 
recall  there  were  only  tour  of  us  on 
this  crew  and  that  included  my  boss 
Cilenn  Davis,  a  lite  long  railroad 
worker.  While  reading  some  of  the 
newspaper  articles  of  the  trestle  being 
torn  down  for  scrap  metal  the  reporter 


Jesse  Holt  beside  the 

HEADSTONE  FOR  GlENN  DaVIS 
AND  HIS  WIFeJuNE. 


mentioned  a  man  they  interviewed 
by  the  name  ot  Maurice  Seelig,  who 
worked  on  the  crew  with  us  in  my  time 
period.  Maurice  controlled  the  bridge 
house  tor  the  last  two  trains  to  cross 
the  trestle  September  28  1982. 

My  job  was  to  help  maintain  all 
the  track  and  trestles  in  our  section 
which  included  Astoria,  Hammond, 
Warrenton,  Seaside,  and  a  tew  miles 
south  towards  Portland.  Every  Friday 
afternoon  my  job  was  to  till  all  of  the 
switch  lamps  with  kerosene,  replace 
and  trim  the  wicks,  and  make  sure  that 
all  the  lamps  were  lit  all  the  way  to  the 
trestle  at  Youngs  Ray. 

When  I  was  in  Astoria  last  week  I 
rode  the  trolley  on  the  same  route  I 
maintained.  Glenn  Davis  knew  that 
I  loved  the  railroad,  so  he  helped  me 
become  a  brakeman  on  the  newly  ac¬ 
quired  Burlington  Northern  railroad 
at  Wishram,  Washington.  I  might  be 
the  last  survivor  of  this  Astoria  main¬ 
tenance  crew,  because  I  just  turned 
sixty-nine.  I  was  only  twenty  years  old 
when  I  was  on  this  maintenance  crew. 

I  did  some  research  while  in  Astoria 
last  week  and  found  Glenn  Davis's 
burial  site  at  Ocean  View  Cemetery 
in  Warrenton  along  with  his  wife  June. 
He  died  April  15, 1988.  Glenn  did  have 
children  but  that  is  all  I  know.  Hope 
this  helps  you  with  some  of  the  history 
as  1  remember.  If  you  need  to  contact 
me  feel  free. 

Sincerely, 
Jesse  Holt 
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Seaside  riot  1962:  Young  rioter  hides  face  from  camera  as  police  take  him  in  custody 


DURING  HEIGHT  OF  RIOTING.  POLICE  HAD  FRACAS  UNDER  CONTROL  BY  1  A.M.  SUNDAY. 


